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Important New Publications 


The Best Fiction 









“Reads like romance, though every word is true.” Christian Guardian. 


Ida M. Tarbell’s History of 
The Standard Oil Company 


A thrilling narrative, as well as a detailed and accurate account of the rise of the 


greatest and earliest of American monopolies. From the discovery of petroleum in the oil 
region of Pennsylvania, through the period of independent production, down to the final 
phase of Mr. Rockefeller’s complete domination of the industry, the story proceeds with an 
epic sweep and dramatic episodes unsurpassed by anything in fiction. Much of the docu- 
mentary evidence on which Miss Tarbell relies is now reprinted for the first time in valuable 
appendices which he)]p to make the work as valuable to the scholar as it is absorbing to the 


general reader. 


Cloth, 8vo. Two volumes in a box. Profusely illustrated. Postpaid $5.50; net $5.00 


Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 


In the Closed Room 


The most beautiful holiday gift book of the 
season. Decorated throughout and illustrated 
in color by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 





George Madden Martin 


Author of ‘““Emmy Lou” 


The House of 
Fulfilment 


- rhe San Francisco Bulletin speaks of the 





The Americans BY Huso Munsterberg 


Professor of Psychology at Harvard University 
It is the greatest critical study of American life and institutions since Bryce’s 
*“ American Commonwealth.” 


Cloth, 8vo. Postpaid $2.62; net $2.50. 


“lovely, endearing characters in a lovely en- 
dearing book.” 
Cloth, 12mo, Frontispiece, $1.50. 





Anthony Hope’s 
Double Harness 





Indian Fights and Fighters 


The Soldier’s Story of the Sioux War 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Contains much new material, including personal narratives by privates and officers in 
the United States Army. The inside story of the Custer Massacre on the Little Big Horn. 


Cloth, 12mo, Illustrated. Postpaid $1.45; net $1.30. 


“A fine novel, a brilliant and entertaining state- 
ment of a human problem which the distinguished 
author has answered wisely.” Boston Times. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 





Rider Haggard’s 


The Brethren 


“'The romancer of romancers has outdone 
himself in this last story.” San Francisco Call. 
Cloth, 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50. 
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Meriden Christmas ||| A Gift and a 


Silver. ||| Compliment 


“Gifts make friendship lasting ” if 
ware wisely chosen. The wisest gift is 
the one which fits the needs and 
Includes such bestows a compliment. In these 








a range of 


Holiday 
Goods and 
Prices as can scarcely be imagined. Send 
for booklet, ‘Queen of Autumn,” describ- 


ing toilet articles of small cost in Sterling 


Silver. Ask for Booklet. 


Ash Receiver, Sterling Silver, with balanced, 
tilting Cover. The act of knocking the ashes 
from Cigar or Cigarette tilts the cover and pre- 
cipitates them into the body of the Receiver. 
The advantages of having the loose ashes 
and offensive stubs so deposited are apparent. 


Meriden Co. 


Silversmiths 


International Silver Co., Successors 


218 Fifth Avenue, New York 











busy, rushing days, no gift can 
better fit the need of the man or 
woman of culture, nor better sug- 
gest the respect and high opinion 
of the giver, than a year’s sub- 
scription for 


The Literary Digest 











Such a gift, by its weekly reminder 
of the giver through the year, will 
‘‘make friendship lasting.” It is 
the one complete epitome of the 
world’s thought and action. 
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Colliers | 


January Household Number 


“ Watson, I simply can’t leave that case in this condi- 

Every instinct that | possess cries out against it. It’s 
wrong—it's all wrong—lI'll swear that it’s wrong. 
yet the lady’s story was complete, the maid’s corroboration 
was sufficient, the detail was fairly exact. 


. . . ” 
to put against her? Three wine-glasses, that is all. 
—From “The Adventure of the Abbey Grange.” 


And 


What have | 





herlock Holmes 


leaves the case, only to return again because the 

dregs left in three wine-glasses excite his interest. 

How they give clew to the murder is told in “The 

Adventure of the Abbey Grange.” 

in the January Household Number of Collier’s. 
On sale December 29th. 


At all news-stands for an entire month, 10 cents. 


Published 








THE VERY BEST! 


The Original Issues of these Grand 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS 


For the CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS OF 1904 
NOW READY! 





THESE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 
Are the Finest in the World 
They should be orderei without delay, as there will 
be NO SECOND EDITIONS 











ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
Importers and Exporters of Newspapers, Periodicals, and Books 
Subseriptions received for any Periodical, foreign or domestic 
Nos. 83 & 85 Duane St. (one door East of Broadway) New York 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 


Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 














Price 

The London Graphic - - - - - - 0.50 
Illustrated London News ee oa 50 

ears’ Annual we oe CN ee hee .35 
Black & White : - - a ve - - 50 
Me =» « « «© « » += - .50 
Pe ee ele ee Cl Cf .50 
Gentlewoman a Ee 50 | 
ye Pictorial - - - - .50 
Le Figaro Hlustre, English Text - 1.00 
Le Figaro Kllustre, French Text - - 6 -e 1.00 
Art Annual, The Christmas Number of the Art Journal, 75 
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Daily Cheer 


A Page of Brilliant and Helpful Quo- 
tations for Every Day in the Year 
By M. ALLETTE AYER. 


Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 
selections, Portrait Frontispiece. $1. 


ing, all hand work. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.10. 


GIFT BOOK 


*** Daily Cheer’ is full of good things. 
Van Dyke, D.D. 


and sympathy. 


book.”’— Margaret E. Sangster. 
Send for Free Complete Catalogue 





Year 


Book 


Introduction by 
366 pages, over 800 
net; post- 
paid, $1.10. dition de Luxe, burnt leather bind- 


A CHOICE HOLIDAY 


It will be 
useful and bring cheer to many hearts.”—Rev. Henry 


** The selections are made with a great deal of taste 
‘Daily Cheer’ is a beautiful little 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





At Your 
Best Books by Best Authors 


The extraordinary popularity and success of 
the Warner Library are due to the fact that it 
does for literature and reading what system and 
method have done for business enterprises. 
Such men as Canon Farrar, Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, Dr. William T. Harris, William Dean 
Howells, Ferdinand Brunetiere, and Henry 
James—and a hundred others of equal promi- 
nence—are enrolled among its contributors and 
editors. Nearly 100,000 Sets have already been 
sold, and the demand is unabated, The Library of 


The World’s 


Best Literature 


is the result of an original conception of the late 
Charles Dudley Warner. His plan was to pub- 
lish a set of books that would contain practically 
all that is worth reading in the entire range of 
the world’s literature. This idea has been real- 
ized in the forty-six volumes of the completed 
library. In round figures, 1,000 authors, repre- 
senting all ages and all countries, are included in 








the work. There are nearly 20,000 pages of the 
best literature. This monumental work is the 
result of four years’ work by 300 editors and 
contributors. 


HALF-PRICE CLUB “” 


Recognizing the value of this unique set of 

»0ks, “* Public Opinion ” obtained control of an 
entire edition, and formed a Half-Price club for 
the distribution of sets direct to readers, thus 
saving bookdealers’ profits. 

If you are interested in this unique collection 
of literature, send us the coupon below properly 
signed, and we will forward to you a sample copy 
of Public Opinion,” full information about the 
work, with sample pages and illustrations, and 
particulars of our Half-Price Club, Fora short 
time we can furnish this famous library at 50% 
DISCOUNT and on easy monthly Paymanta, thus 
bringing the work within reach of any person or 
family. But prompt action will be necessary to 
secure a set. Mail the coupon TODAY, ot 
you a aside this magazine, and obtain full 
particulars, 


GENTLEMEN :— Please send, without cost to me, 
sample copy of ** Public Opinion,” also sample pages 
and full particulars of your advertising offer of the 
** Library of the World’s Best Literature.” 
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CHARLES FERGUSON'S 


andum of THE 


MEN’ 


sity Building, Kansas City, Mo. 50 cents a year. 


“TOWN AND GOWN TRACTS” 
CIVIC-UNIVERSITY MOVE- 
by the author of ** TheiReligion of Democracy.” 
Published monthly by The University Press, Univer- 





The Socialist and the Prince, by Mrs. FREMONT 
OLDER.—A powerful and dramatic story of California 
Frontispiece by Harrison 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 


life during the seventies. 
Fisher. $1.50. 
New York. 


Readers of THe Lirgerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





“THE SIMPLE LIFE” 


By CHARLES WAGNER 


This is one of the greatest books of the present day, 
and President Roosevelt says of it: “I am preaching 
your book to my countrymen.”’ 200 pages. Paper cover, 
30 cents: cloth bound, 60 cents. Sent by mail postpaid, 
on receipt of price by J. 8S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 53 Rose Street, New York. 
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AN UNSURPASSED CHRISTMAS CIFT! 


Mores) REGULAR PRICE $100 
SPECIAL PRICE $47 ! 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Only 1,000 num- 
bered sets of this 
choice and sump- 
tuous edition were 
published. Of this 
number we have been fortunate in securing 350 sets for our most exacting booklover patrons. 
other sets can be obtained when these are allotted. 
to sell was $100. 


Limited to 350 
Numbered Sets 


No 
The price at which these sets were manufactured 
The American house which secured exclusive control of this work from the English 
publishers deals only in books of tare value, but owing to a separation of partnership we were able to 
secure these sets at a tempting price. To a club of 350 Lirerary Dicest readers we are able to extend 
a saving of almost 60 per cent. We speak advisedly when we claim that this edition is unsurpassed. 
We are so confident of this that to those who treasure valuable and beautiful books we will accept the 
price in small subscription payments that need cause you no inconvenience, and 


THE ENTIRE SET WILL BE SENT FOR INSPECTION WITHOUT CHARGE 


The Cambridge-Pickering 


SHAKESPEARE 


Presented in twenty-one exquisite three-quarter Levant Octavo Volumes, 
each set numbered, and daintily illustrated with 75 full-page photogravures 


BN every feature of this sumptuous edition, even to the minutest detail, the re- 
quirements of the most particular book connoisseurs have been fully met. 
Combining the standard Cambridge text with the rare and valuable Pickering 
prints, the whole introduced in the most elegant dress, the 350 sets should promptly 
receive a cordial welcome from those who desire to adorn their library shelves with 
one of the world’s most distinctive and entrancing works. _It must be noted, too, 
that the value of the Cambridge-Pickering limited edition will constantly enhance, 
so that these sets will soon command high prices. 


If You Love Beautiful Books Note These Points 


MANY RARE WORKS OF ART are ex- | ELEGANCE AND BEAUTY OF BIND- 
quisitely reproduced in the 75 full-page photo- | INGS are noteworthy features of the work. The 
gravures printed on choice Japanese paper. The | three-quarter Levant is particularly rich. Titles 
treasures of the British Museum have been drawn | and ornamental back designs are stamped in heavy 
upon, and portraits, etc., from rare private collec- | gold. Handsome imported marbled linings, tooled 
tions are reproduced here for the first time. Here | and hand-finished, complete the delightful color 
is a gallery of masterpieces. harmony of each volume. 

THE PAPER AND TYPE are befitting the high quality of the other mechanical features. The 
paper is extra fine, especially made for this work, the type is new, large, and clear, the margins are 
extra wide, and the pages have rough edges and gilt tops. Each book has extra photogravure title page 
and main rubricated title page. 





Every particular of book-making represents the most 
skilful and artistic workmanship. The set is sure to 
prove a never-ending source of pride and delight. 


If You Want the Best Text, Notes, etc., Note These Points 


SCHOLARLY INTRODUCTIONS to each | THE CELEBRATED CAMBRIDGE TEXT 
play written by Dr. George Brandes, the dis- | used in this edition is recognized throughout the 
tinguished Shakespearian critic, with sketches of | world as the best text in existence. 


adin cters, critical studies, etc., are an | 77 -€ E 4 
Serene Shamtaany eilslaeh. qeeiiee, 0, THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE forms one 
invaluable feature. : i 

: ‘ entire volume. Dr. Brandes‘ has written a most 
NOTES by leading commentators such as entertaining story of the great bard’s life and 
Thebald, Stevens, Dr. Johnson, Wharburton, | works, of great interest to lovers of Shakespeare. 
etc., accompany the text. 








Inspection Privilege and Special Price 
Certificate 


Cambridge-Pickering Shakespeare 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 E, 23d St., N.¥ 





Number of 
Set Allotted 


‘¢ From Shakespeare’s works alone may be 











gathered a golden bead-roll of thoughts the 








deepest, subtlest, most pathetic, and yet most 






























Gentlemen : Please send me, carriage prepaid, for in- 
catholic and universally intelligible ; the most een eaecamne ach oon ale ve tae ae 
characteristic, also, and appropriate to the gg tered pe Regh ohh Sel ge yt pene 
particular person, the situation and the case, TRS, Shp DRT 
yet, at the same time, applicable to the cir- gg be dee gmt egy env 

tion having involv ed no expense on my part. 













cumstances of every human being, under all 
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the accidents of life, and all vicissitudes of 
fortune.”’—DE QUINCEY. 








Date..... : 
*We allow a a special diseoun of 10 per cent, for cash, 
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ary Raffles 


James Hastings, D.D. Amateur Cracksman 


Now Complete, IN FIVE VOLS. will make his reappeal 
Including the 
EXTRA VOLUME, Just Published 








This great work, now completed, is 


a masterpiece of biblical Literature — NS ( ll 
Congregationalist. Lf vl, @) 1ers 











' ‘ 
' o* - > 1 ° e . 
Easy Terms of Payment ) . the i ical which last 
Specimen pages and full descriptive circular sent . iy : 
2 on request. If you already have the first , Veal brou; ght ~~ elite f | | )¢ k 
four volumes send for a circular of the ExTRA . - 
VOLUME. 


Holmes back to life. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK The first of the new 





adventures, rt Jut of we 





Keep in Touch 


WITH 


The Pulpit 
of To-day 


Newell Dwight Hillis. Subscribe Now For 
MONDAY EDITION OF 


; 
THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE At all news stands. for an 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. , 
14 Columns of Verbatim Sermon Reports c re te) e ents 
Includes the sermon of Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, nu IN1¢ nt 1, t i nt . 
Plymouth Church, which is printed each Monday. 
$1.50 a. year, United States and Canada. Foreign 
subscription, $3.00. 
Sample sent free on request 
Clubs of et $1.00 each per year, U. S. and 
Canada. Foreign Clubs of 3, $2.00 each per year. 


adise.”” will appear In the 


December | 0th number. 























DON’T MISS THE 
Missionary Review of 


the World ! 

















39 ,O0°O CHOICE be pinetarahiagie Sint Bed t psm 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate: ** I have oheow. found it the most connlete and useful book of the kind ever published.” 
JANUARY NUMBER READY General Stewart L. Woodford: ** Useful and valuable, it been to mea practical help.” 

anes THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 

3 Thirty Thousand c hoice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousan of Concordance. Proverbs 

A Missionary Review of 1904. Robert E. Speer. from the French, ( yerman, etc., and other modern foreign 4 é _ followed by its Eng- & 
lish translation. Also a full list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 
, } . 

The World’s Outlook for 1905. Hon. A. 8. Hewitt : “‘ The work, always indispensable to the scholar and the a wether, appears to me to be 


Arthur7T. Pierson. 
Missionary Exhibits. - - S. Zar/ Taylor. 


incapable of further improvement.’’ 
Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1205 pp. Prices: Buckram, $6.00; Law 
Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 


The Evolution of Japan. - - &. 4. Perry.|| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPA NY, Pubs., - NEW YORK 
Factors with China Problem. G. 4. Stewart. 














Religious Conditions in the Philippines. 
Bishop Brent. 


a é } 66 FLORENCE 
Up-to-date facts and figures in regard to the| | | i Swear to You | Am Innocent !" v9 ELIZABETH 
a : YBRICK 

present condition of the world. who © apply. quickly can secure contract and te as for the 

— SELLER SINCE GEN. GRANT’S AUTO- 
TRUSTWORTHY AND FASCINATING. . % BIOGRAPHY. The public is aroused. President Roosevelt's 
} familiar words, ** A square deal, no more, no less,’’ sounds the keynote of the appeal 





This Number will be sent to any e | that will be made to hundreds of thousands on behalf of that eagerly awaited book, 
address on receipt of 25 cents 7; (ae ad ’ ” 

= @ MRS. MAYBRICK’S OWN STORY, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. ie) written by Florence Elizabeth Maybrick herself. Thousands of news articles and 
; an ang ‘ Vi editorials are appearing in the press throughout the country concerning her and her 
“+ 60 East 23d Street, New York. j book. Americans are getting ready to give this bereaved woman a GRAND 


—_—_ 


——— nee ; — CHRISTMAS PRESENT and an emphatic VINDICATION by buying severa) 

M hundred thousand copies of her remarkable book. Agents will find it the easiest selling book they ever 

CHARMING INDIAN LEGENDS handled, and the profits will be correspondingly great. The subscription AAT ERY Be Ee ives 

~ ae ~~ . oE rayure portrait of Mrs. Maybrick, and each copy will be SIGHED SEPA 

on marion of ontmas and the woods in Kuloskap ER Own HAND. Price, $2.00, postage free. Send 50 cents for prospectus, agents’ canvass, ete. 

the Master.” Send for handsome illustrated circular. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York City. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
seaders of {HE LiTreRaRy DigssT are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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JOHN MORLEY oN 





WORLD-HISTORY 





HN MORLEY’s speech on Founder’s Day at the 
J Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, is the most valuable, 

suggestive, and read able one that we, have heard 
in America for many a-day. It contains perhaps the best 
educational advice ever given by a distinguished foreigner, 
without being in any degree patronizing. 


And it all pointed to the value of world-history. 








“What is so hard as a just estimate of the events of our own 
time?” asked Mr. Morley; and he suggested that the only way to form 
any estimate worth having is to study past history. 

“How many a time what has seemed a glorious highroad proves 
no more than a mule-track, or a mere cu/-de-sac!’’ he went on. Moral: 
Look for the highroads of history. 

“To think of progress as a certainty is a 


superstition—the most splendid and animated 


American Déclaration of Independence and the French Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man; of the English origins of the 
American document; of Rousseau’s Contrat Social; of 300 
new and different constitutions in Europe; of the queer 
Neapolitan Constitution that neither king nor people could 
read; of the difference between the American and the English 
Cabinets, and of the remarkable recent change in the latter (of 
which he has been a member); of Napoleon as the scourge 
of the modern world, and of Herbert Spencer’s doctrine that 
the suppression of antagonism between nations is the one 
reform that would bring about all moral reforms. 

It is. hard for the ordinary toiler to keep pace with 
Mr. Morley’s knowledge and mental agility. How can one 
range at will over the whole field of world-history, call 


to mind every serious event, talk about 





of al] superstitions, if you like, yet a superstition 
still.’ History shows that the way to make 


progress is to work for it. 








Like an intellectual ma- 
gician, Mr. Morley called up the most 
interesting events of recent centuries and 
linked them to our own day. The first 
man of letters in England is a delightful 
purveyor of the lessons of world-history. 
His books on the French philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, though the 
most serious and valuable works on 


the subject, make the dry nurses of 





the Revolution more interesting than 





it intelligently, realize its meaning, and 
its relation to our own history? 
Answer: By reading THE 
HISTORIANS’ HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD (25 volumes), 
the first great world-history, the only 
scholarly, adequate, well-proportioned, 
consecutive account of all human events 
for the past 9,000 years. It is composed 
of the actual words of 2,000 great his- 
torians, with special contributions from 


the principal living writers. 














characters of fiction. 

Mr. Morley said in a brief hour a hundred things 
that should make Americans think and turn to world-history. 
He told them of the obscure campaign that founded 
Pittsburg, and split the French-American power in two; 
of Wolfe’s victory at Quebec, as the turning-point of 
modern history; of the significance of Japan’s awakening ; 
of Benjamin Franklin’s wish that he might return to life and 
see the world in a hundred years’ time; of America’s task 
in making a stable state out of so many heterogeneous ele- 
ments as greater than that of ancient Rome; of Canning’s 
forgotten boast that in recognizing the South American 
republics he had called a new world into existence to re- 
dress the balante of the old; of England’s two forgotten 
attempts to grab South America; of the causes of Spain’s 
sudden collapse; of the reasons why South America is not 


as great as North America; of the difference between the 


THE RT, HON, JOHN MORLLY, M.P. 





To THE OUTLOOK, 
225 Fourth Avenue, City: 
Please send a Specimen Volume of the Historians’ 
History of the World, without cost to me. I promise 


If you wish to 








examine a to return it to you at your expense, within seven days 
after receipt, whether I decide to subscribe or not. Lp13 
SPECIMEN 
VOLUME 


without charge, 
cut out and send 


this application 


form. 4 





L, D, 13 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 1ocents. Foreign postage, $1.50 per year. 


RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label, which includes the month named. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW THE MESSAGE IS REGARDED. 


HE President’s message is regarded by some as the strongest 
bid for power ever made by an American President. The 
Springfield Repudlican (Ind.) finds indications in it that his “ in- 
stinctive leanings are toward monarchical ideas,” toward “the 
‘strong’ government, the government by force, the government 
of superimposed authority.” The same message is regarded by 
others as being “ colorless” and “pointless,” as the Pittsburg Post 
(Dem.) thinks, and as indicating “a weak and unstable mind, or 
absolute lack of courage and self-poise.” The Republican papers, 
forming a third group, regard his criticisms and recommendations 
as being only such as are eminently proper to the President of so 
mighty a nation. 

Criticism and recommendation form the key-note of the message, 
from the criticism of the Czar’s and Sultan’s treatment of their 
subjects and the behavior of the South American republics, to 
labor-unions, trusts, railroads, Washington tenements, child labor, 
immigration evils, political corruption, the law’s delays, unright- 
eous peace, and anti-imperialist “intrigues.” Another line of 
thought running through the message, and one that alarms the 
Democratic press, is the idea that almost all the evils in this coun- 
try, and some in other countries, should be regulated from Wash- 
ington. The omissions are also considered significant. The ab- 
sence of reference to Southern suffrage and representation is 
thought to indicate that the President intends to let this question 
remain in abeyance for a time; but the absence of reference to the 
tariff is thought by leading Republican papers, like the New York 
Tribune and Evening Mail and the Washington Star, to indicate 
that he will devote a special message to it in the near future. 

The recommendations for publicity for campaign contributions 
and expenditures, for giving the Interstate Commerce Commission 
more power over railway rates, and for treating the Philippines 
ultimately as Cuba has been treated have been urged so strongly 


by the Democrats that “one would imagine,” as one paper remarks, 
“that the Democrats in some mysterious way had been successful, 
in spite of the face of the returns.” The New York Wor/d (Dem.) 
hints that the President took his views on publicity for campaign 
finance from Mr. Pulitzer’s editorials, while Mr. Hearst’s Eve- 
ning Journal exclaims in frenetic head -lines: “PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE IS A THUNDERING REVERBERATION OF HEARST PRIN- 
CIPLES. . . . REALLY AN ECHO OF REFORMS ADVOCATED BY THE 
HEARST NEWSPAPERS FOR YEARS. . . . READS LIKE A SERIES OF 
EDITORIALS FROM THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS,” etc. Some of the 
Republican papers which treated with acrid satire Judge Parker’s 
idea that the Philippines be treated as Cuba have shown a dis- 
position to wander off into generalities when commenting on the 
same recommendation made by President Roosevelt. 


The salient features of the message may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


The President expresses his belief that the organization of labor 
is “often necessary ” and “often wise” and “among the most ef- 
fective agents in working for good citizenship”; but he adds 
that when labor-unions seek “improper ends,” or use “ improper 
means,” all good citizens and public servants “must oppose the 
wrongdoing as resolutely as they would oppose the wrongdoing of 
any great corporation,” and “ of course, any violence, brutality, or 
corruption should not for one moment be tolerated.” He recom- 
mends an employers’ liability law and urges the grant of medals of 
honor to heroes in industrial life. The loss of life in railway 
wrecks is deplored, and legislation to prevent it by requiring the 
block-signal system and regulating the employees’ hours of work 
is suggested. Efforts by unions of government employees to ex- 
tort higher salaries by threatening Congressmen with defeat are 
rebuked, and Congress is asked to pass remedial legislation. A 
report from the Bureau of Labor on the Colorado mining strike is 
promised, and the desirability of investigations of child labor, 
labor laws, etc., by the bureau is dwelt upon. 

Turning from labor to capital, the President says that “it is an 
absurdity to expect to eliminate the abuses in great corporations 
by state action,” and declares that “the national Government 
alone can deal adequately ” with them. “To try to deal with them 
in an intemperate, destructive, or demagogic spirit” would be fu- 
tile or worse; the people must continue to show moderation, “ and 
yet the quiet determination to proceed, step by step, without halt 
and without hurry, in eliminating, or, at least, in minimizing, what- 
ever of mischief or of evil there is to interstate commerce in the 
conduct of great corporations.” “ More important than any legis- 
lation,” however, “is the gradual growth of a feeling of respon- 
sibility and forbearance among capitalists and wage-workers 
alike.” The Bureau of Corporations, Congress is informed, has 
been busy with investigations, and “will make a special report 
on the beef industry.” The President explains that the bureau’s 
policy is one of “cooperation, not antagonism,” and says that it 
makes “constructive legislation, not destructive prosecution, the 
immediate object of its inquiries.” Congress is promised “all 
facts except such as would give to another corporation information 
which would injure the legitimate business of a competitor and 
destroy the incentive for individual superiority and thrift.” The 
President suggests that the power of the bureau be extended to 
cover interstate transactions in insurance. Railroad rebates are 


* denounced, and Congress is asked to give the Interstate Commerce 


Commission more power over the regulation of rates. 

In urging better housing and better school laws for the District 
of Columbia, the President is led to remark at considerable length 
upon the necessity of providing for the welfare of the working 
classes and of discouraging industrial tendencies that are hostile 
to the home. 

The good works of the Department of Agriculture are related, 
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“YOU DIRTY Boy!” 
Rogers in the New York Hera/d. 
THREATENINGS, 


the progress in irrigation and forestry is reviewed, and the Indian, 
the postal service, and the consular service are considered. 

The retirement of the greenbacks is suggested, and elasticity is 
mentioned as a desirable quality for our currency. “ Every silver 
dollar should be made by law redeemable in gold at the option of 
the holder.” 

“Encouragement of our merchant marine by appropriate legis- 
lation” is recommended to the “immediate attention” of Con- 
gress. 

The President opposes the admission of immigrants “ whose 
personal customs and habits are such that they tend to lower the 
level of the American wageworker”; and he criticizes present 
naturalization methods and urges “a comprehensive revision of 
the naturalization laws.” 

“A law directed against bribery and corruption in federal elec- 
tions” is recommended, which shall also contain “ provisions for 
the publication not only of the expenditures for nominations and 
elections of all candidates, but also of all contributions received 
and expenditures made by political committees.” 

The President deplores the delays in criminal prosecutions, and 
criticizes “a system of procedure which has grown up in the fed- 
eral courts and which amounts in effect to making the law easy of 
enforcement against the man who has no money, and difficult of 
enforcement, even to the point of sometimes securing immunity, as 
regards the man who has money.” 

Appropriate legislation for the needs of Alaska is recommended. 

In treating of our foreign policy, President Roosevelt repeats 
his plea that the United States should be, in effect, the “ just man 
armed,” and notifies Congress that he is negotiating arbitration 
treaties and will call another Hague peace conference. He denies 
“that the United States feels any land hunger or entertains any 
projects as regards the other nations of the Western Hemisphere 
save such as are for their welfare”; but he adds that “chronic 
wrongdoing” or “impotence” may “ultimately require interven- 
tion.” 

After remarking that “ordinarily” it is better to concern our- 
selves with ills at home than with those abroad, the President de- 
clares that “nevertheless, there are occasional crimes committed 
on so vast a scale and of such peculiar horror as to make us doubt 
whether it is not our manifest duty to endeavor at least to show 
our disapproval of the deed and our sympathy with those who 
have suffered by it.” As instances, he cites the massacre of the 
Jews in Kishineff and the outrages in Armenia. As for lynching 
in this country, he says, it “is never more than sporadic, so that 
individuals, and not classes, are molested in their fundamental 
rights.” He complains that “it has proved very difficult to secure 
from Russia the right for our Jewish fellow citizens to receive 
passports and travel through Russian territory,” and remarks that 
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“such conduct is not only unjust and irritating toward us, but it js 
difficult to see its wisdom: from Russia’s standpoint.” 

The President “most éarnestly ” recommends “ that there be no 
halt in the work of upbuilding the American navy”; and points 
out that the army has been reduced to a minimum. 

The Filipinos, he says, are at present “utterly incapable of ex- 
isting in independence at all or of building upa civilization of their 
own”; but he believes that we can help them, and, he declares, 
“IT most earnestly hope that in the end they will be able to stand, 
if not entirely alone, yet in some such relation to the United States 
as Cuba now stands.” He remarks that now it is better to give 
them schools, good roads, railroads, courts, etc., than political 
power. 

Labor. 

The Worker (Socialist, New York) thinks that the large amount 

of space in the message devoted to labor shows that the big So- 

















“WHAT I WANTED WAS A BOY WHO COULD SAW THAT WooD!” 
—Smith in the Pittsburg Post. 


REPROOFS, 


cialist vote has made an impression at Washington. It commends 
the President’s stand for an employers’ liability law, for safety 
appliances on railways, and for the regulation of the railway em- 
ployees’ hours of work; but it predicts that “half these recom- 
mendations will be coolly neglected by Congress, and the Presi- 
dent will not bestir himself to induce Congress to act on them.” 
More important for labor, thinks Zhe Worker, are Chinese 
exclusion, the eight-hour bill, and the anti-injunction bill, and on 
these matters “his silence is more eloquent than all his words,” 
and “ means that the Administration will gladly see those measures 
once more defeated or postponed.” The New York /vening 
Journal (Dem.), which also aims to represent labor, says that he 
is “wavering in his loyalty” to labor “on one important matter,” 
for he “ encourages the most insidious attack on the welfare of the 
American workman by talking of the open shop,” and by talking 
of it“ as tho that were anything else but an attempt by disloyal 
workmen to reap the benefits of the union man’s sacrifices and 
long effort.” Zhe Sun, which usually sides with the employer in 
labor disputes, commends the President’s utterance on labor and 
declares its conviction that “it will do more to restore industrial 
peace and divert the gravest danger that threatens the general wel- 
fare than any other influence that could have been exerted.” The 
reference to violence, in the opinion of the Brooklyn C7tizen 
(Dem.), covers “ the whole relation of the Government to the sub- 
ject,” and it remarks that “if the Government of the United States 
and the governments of the several States will simply suppress 
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violence, it is the belief of the ablest economists living that all the 
other perplexities will be cleared up in due time by the automatic 
law of supply and demand.” 


Regulation of Railroad Rates. 


The President’s declaration that the railroad rebate, in whatever 
form, “must be stopped” is agreed to by all who comment on. it; 
but his recommendation that more power over railroad rates be 
given to the Interstate Commerce Commission arouses a warm con- 
troversy. The Atlanta Mews (Dem.), published in a city that is 
having a fight with its railroads over rates which it thinks exor- 
bitant, favors the President’s view, and declares that “ when a rate 
has been found by the commission to be unreasonable, the com- 
mission should have the power, not only to say what would be a 
reasonable rate, but to put that rate summarily into execution.” 
The New York Press (Rep.) says the President “ meets a public 
demand that had become irresistible,” and it protests at great 
length against the unrestrained sway of “less than a score of indi- 
viduals who to-day rule the transportation of the country more 
rigorously than the Czar rules the Russian Empire!” The Bos- 
ton 7rauscript (Rep.) favors the proposed grant of power to the 
commission, and the New York Glode (Rep.) thinks the reform 
might “do as much for railroads as for shippers.” “If the evils 
are not reformed as they should be and can be by the railroads 
themselves,” says the Philadelphia Press (Rep.), warningly, “ fed- 
eral legislation will surely come which will make even President 


Roosevelt's recommendations seem mild by comparison.” Bitter 





























SUSPENSE. 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


AND PERILS IN THE 


opposition, however, is expressed by the New York 77mes (Dem.), 
which says that the fear of a Bryan in the presidential chair would 
frighten investors away from railroad securities; “ railroad exten- 
sion and new construction would be checked, even if they did not 
cease altogether”; and “ there would be business convulsions, in- 
dustrial stagnation, and financial panic.” “It is appalling,” ex- 
claims the New York Suz (Ind.), “to think of the chaos that 
would ensue” among the railroads “when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission undertook to exercise such a power.” “ In our 
certain judgment,” it adds, “it could lead only to grave disaster 
and injustice.” The New York Evening Post (Ind.), too, believes 
the power “ might be subject to fearful abuse in the hands of a 
reckless or unscrupulous majority of the commission”; but it 
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warns the railroads that the people are aroused, and urges them 
“to offer in Congress not an obstructive but a constructive policy,” 
to avoid “ being sucked into a whirlpool of socialism.” 


Publicity for Campaign Finance. 


The plea for enforced publicity of campaign contributions and 
expenditures is warmly indorsed by the New York Wor/d (Dem.), 
which is glad to see the President recognize “the moral issue 
raised by 7he World in the last campaign.” Zhe Evening Post 
(Ind.) rejoices that he has “the courage to commend a salutary 
law, even if the main demand for it comes from his political oppo- 
nents.” The objection is made, however, that the elections are 
under state, not federal, control. The President’s idea“ will be 
approved by many Democrats, and yet to carry it out will involve 
a considerable substitution of federal for state power over elec- 
tions,” says the Hartford 77zmes (Dem.); and the Washington 
Post (Ind.) argues that “as the members of campaign committees 
are, in no sense of the term, federal officials, and as the choosing 
or appointing of Presidential electors is placed by the Constitution 
in the hands of the States, it follows that there is no constitutional 
warrant for any attempt by Congress to control such committees.” 
The reform “is bound to come,” says 7he Post, but “it will, how- 
ever, be brought about, not by vain attempts at unwarranted con- 
trol by Congress, but by the decree of public opinion, the legislator 
that outranks Congress and occasionally nullifies constitutional 
provisions.” 

Russia, Turkey, and Latin America. 

Some surprise is expressed at the President’s severe strictures 
on Russia’s treatment of the Jews and Turkey’s treatment of the 
Armenians. His words “will send a cold shiver down the backs 
of the chancelleries of the great capitals,” remarks the Philadel- 
phia Press; and the Butfalo Express (Rep.) observes that “it can 
hardly be other than offensive to both Russia and Turkey.” Zhe 
Express says that “ probably no significance was intended by pla- 
cing a recommendation for more battle-ships immediately after this 
discussion of foreign policy”; and the Boston Hera/d also asso- 
ciates the two ideas, and after recapitulating all the minatory Jan- 
guage that goes before, remarks that “ whether with a strong navy 
our line of action is to lie in these directions we do not pretend to 
say.” A Washington diplomat is quoted by the New York 7imes’s 
correspondent as saying: “If such words had been employed ina 
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OF COURSE HE’LL STAND PAT! 
Rogers in the New York Hera/d. 
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WHEN ALL THE STATUES ARRIVE. 


GEORGE W.— Great Scott, what kind of company is this!” 
—Leipziger in the Detroit News. 
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VIEW IN WASHINGTON, 1975 A.D. 


Let the other nations follow Germany’s example. 
—Jamieson in the Pittsburg Dispatch, 


SOME STATUARY SUGGESTIONS. 


speech from the throne at Berlin or Vienna it would have resulted 
in the recall of the Russian Minister at those courts. As it is, 
nothing will now occur. The Powers have come to regard the 
United States as entitled to exceptional toleration in matters of 
this kind.” 

As regards Latin America, the Rochester Democrat and Chront- 
cle (Rep.) declares that “the United States can not expect that it 
will be quietly permitted to maintain under its protection a gang 
of reckless offenders against other nations, merely because it has 


’ 


made a certain proclamation called the Monroe Doctrine,” and 
“therefore, for its own safety, it must exercise a certain super- 
vision and control] over the behavior of the South American repub- 
lics.” So think the Providence /ourna/ (Rep.), and the Chicago 
Tribune (Rep.). The Pittsburg Dispatch (Rep.), however, re- 
marks that “the Monroe Doctrine does not necessitate the as- 
sumption by the United States of the character of police officer of 
the Western hemisphere,” and the Nashville Banner (Ind.) thinks 
The Bal- 


timore //era/d (Dem.) doubts if this policy will bring better feeling 


it can not do so“ without inviting unnecessary trouble.” 


between this country and the Latin republics; and the Baltimore 
Sun (Dem.) doubts if it will bring better trade. The Baltimore 
American (Rep.) thinks “ we will be apt to find it a particularly 
thankless task and one not devoid of danger and embarrassments.” 
The New York lWor/d (Dem.) recalls the fact that the federal 
Government can not make its own States pay their debts or pre- 
serve order, and “yet Mr. Roosevelt is laboring under the delu- 
sion that this country has a divine mission to keep order abroad, 
while it can not keep order at home; that it is obligated to compel 
foreign states to pay their debts, altho it can not compel the do- 
The Roosevelt doctrine is the Mon- 
The 


Hartford Zzmes observes that “if this part of the message is not 


mestic States to pay theirs. 
roe Doctrine turned inside out and stood on its head.” 
intended as an advance notice of the rumored project for United 
States intervention in Santo Domingo, then we are very much 
mistaken.” 

The Philippines. 

The New York 7rzbune and the Philadelphia Press indorse the 
President’s utterances on the Philippines, but in very general 
terms. “The President’s treatment of the subject is according to 
the best ideal of Americanism,” says 7he Press; and The Tribune 
remarks that “ the President declares what may now be considered 
the settled doctrine of our people.” The anti-imperialist papers, 
however, frankly rejoice to see the President taking the stand that 
the Philippines be ultimately treated like Cuba; but they can not 
understand why the President, after taking this stand, should read 
a lecture to those engaged in“ foolish and dangerous intrigues ” for 
Philippine independence. Why, says the Springfield Repudlican, 


the President's declared policy “ is what anti-imperialists hope for 
and will continue to work for, and it can not be regarded as more 
harmful that they should say so than that the President should say 
so; and if the President can talk of independence as a dim and 
distant prospect without harm, can not others, also without harm, 
The 
President's position “ is a self-contradiction, difficult to explain by 


talk of the prospect as much nearer and more hopeful ?” 


any other theory than prejudice,” declares the Pittsburg Despatch, 
and so think the Hartford 7?mes and the New York /vening 
Post. 
poor taste in calling the anti-imperialists “ foolish.” 


The Baltimore Mews (Ind.) thinks the President displayed 
Itsays: “Mr. 
Roosevelt is doubtless sincere in thinking those men foolish, but 
it is not becoming in him, as President of the United States, ina 
message to Congress, to apply that term to a body of men who in- 
clude the late Senator Hoar, the venerable Senator Edmunds, the 
head of the first Philippine commission (and of Cornell University) 
and a large fraction of the leading university presidents of the 
country.” 


THE CHADWICK MYSTERY. 


. HERE isa fascination in being buncoed that appeals irre- 

sistibly to the American mind,” remarks the Detroit 77i6- 
une, in explanation of the breathless interest with which the pub- 
lic has from day to day followed the developments that have come 
to light upon the remarkable financial operations of Mrs. Cassie 
L. Chadwick. The story, so far as the facts have yet been re- 
vealed, has a large element of mystery. “ Yellow journalism has 
never concocted so startling a story,” says the Chicago Chronicle, 
“and the dime novel is tame in comparison to the Chadwick sen- 
sation.” 

The wife of a prominent physician of Cleveland, Ohio, in which 
town she is said to have occupied for some years a conspicuous 
social position, Mrs. Chadwick, altho not known to be possessed 
of tangible assets, succeeded in negotiating loans amounting to 
close upon a million dollars. So great, apparently, was her power 
to inspire confidence even in conservative and experienced business 
men that she was able to borrow large sums from private capital- 
Her affairs 
So far 
the most sensational result of this crisis has been the collapse of 
the Citizens’ National Bank of Oberlin, Ohio, from which she had 
obtained loans amounting to four times its capital stock. Presi- 
dent C. T. Beckwith and Cashier Spear have been placed under 
arrest at the instance of the United States authorities. Inethis 
case the money was lent on the security of two notes, one for $250,- 
ooo, and the other for $500,000, alleged to bear the signature of 
Andrew Carnegie, not as indorser, but as maker. Mr. Carnegie 


ists, from banks, and from the treasury of a college. 
were brought to a crisis by suits to recover money lent. 
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repudiates the signatures and denies all knowledge of the notes. 
The Pittsburg Post comments as follows: 


“The only precaution the banker took to convince himself of the 
genuineness of the paper was to have Mrs. Chadwick make oath 
as to Mr. Carnegie having signed the notes and then accepting the 
professions made by a lawyer who appeared and said he had au- 
thority to represent Mr. Carnegie. 

“ Ordinary prudence would have dictated first the unlikelihood of 
Mr. Carnegie needing to give notes at all, and second the use of 
the telegraph or mail to communicate directly with Mr. Carnegie 
himself as to the genuineness of the notes. On top of this, Mr. 
Beckwith says that he turned over a large amount of indorsed pa- 
per to Mrs. Chadwick upon her promise and oath not to use it, and 
declares that if she did then she violated her oath. This is a re- 
markable tale.” 


Incidents of this kind, remarks the New York Lvening Post, go 
far to refute the charge that banking is the most hopelessly for- 


malized branch of finance. The same paper continues: 


“If it were a case of personal infatuation, there would be noth- 
ing more to say. For that cause fortunes and kingdoms will al- 
ways be tossed to the winds. We believe, however, that the case 
isnot so simple. The lady’s power seems to lie in her knowledge 
of the weaknesses of the banking heart, rather than in any more 
general appeal. 'She counted on that gambling spirit which is the 
caricature of genuine banking polity,and she was not disappointed 
inher hope. Effrontery was the basis of her influence—the mere 
insolence of apparent wealth; usurious profits were the bait she 
heid out to her gulls; mystery her especial allurement. . She 
seemed to control a golden sluice, and the bankers never stopped 
to realize that the scintillation was that of their own pieces. In 
short, her wealth and responsibility were imputed to her on the 
basis of a few hints she threw out and of a carefully cherished 
mystery ; she seemed to be what the gazers wished her to be. She 
was a creation of their own inner thinking and craving for roman- 
tically inordinate gains, very much as concealed desires determine 
the dream images in a crystal ball. 

“When this mystery is dispelled we shall probably find that the 
rest is sordid enough. Genius lies simply in maintaining the illu- 
sion of the occult. The hidden millionaire protector has been the 
lime to take the banking birds, just as the judicially sealed safe 
in the Avenue de la Grande Armée, with its inclosed collar but- 
tons, was lure enough to catch all Paris.” 


Several papers hint at hypnotism, or some kindred psychic 
force, as a possible explanation of the extraordinary magnitude 


and success of the woman’s financial operations. Others, with 

















Lawson—* And I thought / knew something about frenzied finance ! ” 
—Aleshire in the Chicago /nter Ocean. 
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more levity, suggest that she has a possible brilliant career before ° 
her as anegotiator of loans for any of the needy European Powers. 

“ As if the case were not sensational enough,” says the Spring- 
field Repudlican, “an attempt is being made to identify Mrs. 
Chadwick with a young woman who, a dozen years or more ago, 
served a term in the Ohio penitentiary on conviction for forgery.” 
Mrs. Chadwick is now under arrest by the federal authorities on 
the charge of conspiring to aid and abet the Oberlin bank officials 
in the embezzlement of $12,500, and it is said there will be other 
charges. Altho it has been claimed that $5,000,000 worth of gilt- 
edged securities are held in trust for her by the Wade Park Bank- 
ing Company, of Cleveland, the $15,000 required as bail has not 
been forthcoming. As the Chicago Chronicle remarks: “The 
public is impatient for the next chapter, and can hardly wait the 
slow process of the law. The delay, however, gives opportunity 
for an indefinite amount of guessing as to the plot of the story and 
its possible dénouement.” 


COLORADO ELECTION DISPUTE. 


( would think, from the reports in the daily press outside 

Colorado, that “ the sack of Rome,” as one observer puts it, 
was to be duplicated in that State. Statements abound such as: 
“ Colorado is on the verge of civil war over the governorship, with 


” “ 


both sides arming”; or, “Governor Peabody intends to succeed 
himself as governor even if he has to hold the state-house by the 
use of troops.” These reports, We are assured by the Colorado 
papers, are all baseless, and people who expect trouble over the 
election will be sadly disappointed. Affairs there appear to be 
quiet save for the wordy war between the Denver papers as to 
which party is guilty of electionfrauds. “There is not going to be 
any turmoil over these matters,” says the Denver Republican 
(Rep.); “ business will not be interrupted,” and “no man who was 
honestly elected will be deprived of his seat because some one else 
may want the office, and certainly no person dishonestly elected 
should insist upon holding a certificate which may be shown to be- 
long to another.” Governor Peabody—he who made so persistent 
a fight upon the labor-unions—asserts that Adams’s election rests 
on fraud, and that he will not withdraw until convinced that Adams 
has been elected; but, he adds: “ As every day brings to light so 
much fraud I am more than ever convinced I am elected.” 


On the face of the returns, Adams has been elected by a plurality 

















THE MOTHS AND THE FLAME, 
— Morgan in the Philadelphia /nquirer. 





of more than 10,000 in the State, carrying Denver by about 
5,000. The Colorado Supreme Court has taken complete control 
of the count in Denver, where most of the alleged frauds were 
committed, and as a result there have been wholesale arrests and 
convictions. One instance of ballot-box stuffing may be cited 
here. In Ward 5, Precinct 9, the ballot-box was opened by the 


court. The “total vote” of this precinct 
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or other, and it appears to be Denver’s turn. . . . It is entirely 
safe to assume, from indisputable evidence already collected, that 
the Democratic machine stole more than 10,000 votes in Denver in 
the late election. In only 18 precincts of the first, second, third, 
fourth, and fifth wards, a comparison of the poll-books with an 
accurate canvass made for verification, 1,516 ‘dead’ voters were 
polled for the Democratic ticket, or an average of more than 84 

fraudulent votes to each precinct. If that 








was returned as 285, of which Peabody was 
given 79. The opening of the box showed 
a total of 115 straight Republican votes. The 
returns of many other precincts are in much 
the same condition, and if the Supreme Court 
should throw them out, the result in the State 
will be seriously affected. Peabody’s sup- 
porters have asked that the whole vote cast in 
Precinct 8 of Ward 7 be thrown out without an 
investigation to determine the number of ille- 
gal votes cast and without opening the ballot- 
box. This proposition is advanced on the 
ground that three persons connected with the 
holding of the election in that precinct have 
been found guilty of violating an injunction 
issued by the Supreme Court prior to the 
election. No decision on this phase of the 
affair has yet been reported, but if the court 
orders the vote thrown out, the attorneys for 
Governor Peabody are expected to demand 
similar action in regard to about fifty pre- 
cincts in which it is charged that the court's 
order was similarly violated. “That such a 
plan is proposed,” says the Denver News 


(Dem.), “indicates that those who put it for- 





ward are not so zealous for the purity of the 
ballot as they claim to be, but are instead 
striving for the success of the candidates in 
whose behalf they appear, whether such can- 
didates were honestly elected or not.” 

The Denver News and The Times (Ind.) 











believe that Peabody has been beaten fairly. 


percentage should hold good for the entire 
city, it would mean more than 17,000 stolen 
votes in Denver.” 


THE ‘*‘LAWSON PANIC,” WITH 
LAWSON LEFT OUT. 
N OT since the days of “Jim” Fisk, re- 
marks the New York //erald, “has 
Wail Street seen anything so impudent, au- 
dacious, and spectacular as the performance 
of the Boston plunger posing as the guiding 
genius of the storm that prostrated Wall 
Street.” In this tempest “the wholesale de- 
struction of the woolly lambs of Wall Street 
was such as to provoke pity from the most 
hardened,” says the same paper, and “ many 
speculators who intended to give their wives 
automobiles at Christmas will have to com- 


” 


promise on roller-skates.” Thursday of last 
week saw a total sale of 2,891,000 shares on 
the New York Stock Exchange, the highest 
since the Northern Pacific panic of May 9, 
1901, when Over 3,000,000 shares changed 
hands. Amalgamated Copper sold on Thurs- 
day at 58'4,a loss of 24 points in four days, 
Colorado Fuel and Iron lost 21 points, Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron 15, Sugar 14, Steel 11, 
and so on. 

This crash is spoken of in the news columns 
of the daily papers as “ Lawson’s panic,” but 








ey 


we are informed in the editorial and financial 





These papers say that powerful interests that 
are behind Peabody are endeavoring to throw 
out enough votes to keep him in office, or, ate? 
failing in this, to control the Colorado Senate. 


” 


“On the face of the news,” says the Louisville Courier-Journal 


(Dem.), “there is strong reason to believe that the courts in Colo- 


’ 


rado are to be used to override the will of the people”; but the 
two Denver papers just named think that the court will enforce 
the law fairly and impartially. 

“ Everybody knows,” declares The Times, “ that Governor Pea- 
body was beaten by an honest majority. There is not a single 
county in which he did not run away behind all his party ticket 
even to the most insignificant constable.” Zhe News says: 

“Here in Denver the Democratic executive committee is secur- 
ing a great mass of testimony which will be presented at the proper 
time in the Supreme Court and County Court in connection with the 
reports of the Supreme-Court watchers and the proposed contests 
by Republican candidates for county offices. All of this is per- 
fectly legitimate and is a measure not only of self-defense, but in 
the interest of the public, which ought to be protected against 
those who, while crying fraud, are themselves the chief offenders. 

“THE MAIN POINT, HOWEVER, IS TO RESTRAIN 
GOVERNOR PEABODY FROM DOWNRIGHT LAW- 
LESSNESS IN HIS CRAZY EFFORT TO KEEP HIM- 
SELF IN OFFICE, AND IT IS TO THAT END THAT 
THE PUBLIC OPINION OF THE WHOLE STATE 
OUGHT TO BE BROUGHT TO BEAR ON HIM.” 

The Denver Republican charges, the Democrats with gross 
frauds. It remarks: 


“ Every large city must go through this experience at some time 


THOMAS W. LAWSON, 


columns that Mr. Lawson had little or nothing 


Who, in the opinion of the financial writers, to do with it. This operator, who has been 
had little or nothing to do with the “ Lawson 


directing considerable attention to Amalgam- 
ated Copper and to himself during the past six 
months by his series of rather warm articles in Everybody's Mag- 
azine, inserted half-page advertisements in the leading newspapers 
in the early part of last week, advising the Amalgamated sharehold- 
ers to sell that stock at once, as the price was about to break. He 
estimated that the public held 1,000,000 shares. The price broke 
four points on Tuesday, eight more on Wednesday, and ten more 
on Thursday. The total sales for the week ending Friday were 
1,106,275 shares. Meanwhile Lawson bombarded the newspapers 
and news agencies with telegrams urging speculators to “ sell Amal- 


” 


gamated, sell everything.” Here is one of his messages, sent in 


the height of the panic: 


“To THE Goop But LITTLE FELLows OF WALL STREET: 

“For years you have been played by‘ The Gang.’ You know who I mean. 
Now you have them where you want them. Don’t let them fool you. They are 
loaded, and their fakes won’t work this time. The people at large will not take 
bid-up stuff off their hands. I will see to that. They have the banks and trust 
companies stocked up with their chromos. Give them more and see how they like 
it. Already two big pools are squirming and their game will be to pretend they 
are with me and short. Don’t fall into it. 

“ They will spring to-day the yarn that I have covered immense lines and am 
going long and bring out good news. This will be absolutely false. If I change 
my position, which I have clearly defined in my advertisements, I will confess 
myself a cur and forever leave ‘ The Street.’ You may rely upon this. 

“The question now is simply: Who is going to take the millions of shares 
which they were preparing to unload off their hands? I tell you they will be com- 
pelled to keep them, and then it will be for you to make the prices. Bear in 
mind, in thirty-five years I have never given you my word for a thing flatfootedly 
and deceived youu—THomas W. LAwson.” 


The financial writers, however, treat Lawson like a Veiled Prophet 
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or a Man in the Iron Mask. They write column upon column 
in the financial departments of the metropolitan dailies discussing 
every phase of the panic except the unwhispered name of the man 
who claims the credit for the whole performance. The weeklies, 
too, have evidently either never heard of Lawson or have forgotten 
hisname. Dun’s Review speaks of the heavy selling “ induced by 
the published statements of a Boston operator” ; Zhe Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle makes remarks about “a Boston operator 
who delights to play upon public credulity”; Bradstree?’s thinks 
that “a great deal of undue attention” has been paid to “a sensa- 
tional operator in a neighboring city”; and 7he United States In- 
vestor, published in Mr. Lawson’s home city, talks freely about 
other prominent characters involved in the flurry, but does not 
seem ever to have heard of the author of “ Frenzied Finance.” 
“No one in Wall Street has ever taken this person seriously,” says 
The Evening Post’s financial editor, and to ascribe the convulsion 
to him is “silly.” And not only is there no Lawson, but a promi- 
nent banker is quoted in 7he Journal of Commerce as saying that 
“there is no panic, and there has been no panic, among the sub- 
stantial interests.” It was a bucket-shop and small traders’ flurry, 
induced as much by President Roosevelt’s stand on railroad regu- 
lation as by “anything Mr. Lawson has said or done.” The /Jour- 
nal of Commerce thinks that Lawson merely took advantage of a 
top-heavy situation in the market. It observes: 

“No doubt the flamboyant manifestoes of the Boston plunger 
had much to do with toppling over the top-heavy market, but why 
should they have served his obvious purpose so successfully? He 
had been working for some months, with a popular magazine at 
his service, upon the nerves of ill-informed investors and making 
them timid by his onslaughts upon the vulnerable monstrosity 
Amalgamated Copper, and incidentally slashing at financial ways 
and methods in which he is himself an adept. He apparently had 
some other purpose in all this besides enlightening the American 
public and rescuing it from the iniquities of promoters and stock 
jobbers of whom he has been one of the most agile, tho not the 
most powerful. Whatever his purpose may have been, there was 
little doubt about what he was driving at when he began to adver- 
tise a scheme of his own by bombarding the general stock market, 
with Amaigamated Copper as his ostensibie target. Nothing in 
his character or career justified anybody in ‘ taking stock’ in his 
pretense of what he knew was coming, or getting into a panic at 
his paper fusilade. Of course, if the ignorant crowd would rush 
to sell because he said so, the Stock Exchange could not help it 
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THE CzAR—* Well, here’s a pretty how do you doski!” 
Reid in the Kansas City Journal. 
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and the speculative bears were ready enough to turn in and fan the 
excitement and run the market down all along the line. y 
“The hysterics that were worked up in the tumult on the floor of 
the Exchange were not really due to superior insight and strident 
shrieks of Lawson of Boston, but to the fact that there was no bot- 
tom to the market, or at least that it was not resting on the bottom, 
but had been jacked up and put on stilts. The rapid advance in 
prices in the last two months had nosolid ground. There was rea- 
son for improvement and for a steady investment in securities that 
had gone sufficiently low, but the passion for buying ona rising 
market in the hope of speculative gain gave a fictitious celerity to 
the movement and the professional operators found their account 
in pushing it along with a view to unloading at the proper time. 
The less of visible or tangible value there was in a stock the easier 
it was to set it a-ballooning. The pyramid was bottom up and 
Lawson had acuteness enough to see that it might be tipped over 
instead of let down easy, so he sent out his blasts and set in motion 
the scramble to get from under. Whatever his motives, perhaps 
the scare and the tumble were a good thing. Better have a shock 
and shake up before matters went any farther than to have the 
materials accumulate for a real panic. If‘ the public’ would keep 
its head and follow sober advice instead of the inebriated kind, 
the speculators would gather fewer fleeces from the ‘ lambs,’ who 
get clipped going and coming in these excited movements. The 
trouble is that what is called ‘ the public’ is not so much intent 
upon sound investment as eager for speculative gain itself. 
should be a little sobering up and quieting down now.” 


There 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


PERHAPS Governor Vardaman desires to go down in historyas the “ Missis- 
sippi bubble.” — The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 


Ir is to be hoped that the Bureau of Corporations will not force the Beef trust 
men to the wall. They would steal the wall.— The New York American. 


SECRETARY SHAW is said to cherish presidential ambitions. He has at least 
one necessary qualification: he was born in this country.— The Detroit News. 


IN Italy one of the political parties is called the Extreme Left. Why wouldn’t 
that be a good name for the Democratic party in this country ?— The Los Angeles 
Times. 


THE approach of Christmas and the day of good-will toward all men reminds 
us that our biggest guns are now manufactured in the little town of Bethlehem, 
Pa.— The New York Evening Mail. 

A MARYLAND octogenarian is boasting of having voted his seventy-first time 
at the late election. That’s nothing. Men in St. Louis and Denver vote that 
often at every election—T7he Washington Post. 


Sir Epwarp CLARKE, one of England’s legal luminaries, says we have no 
right to the title “ America.” Sir Edward’s ancestors had the same idea, but they 
thought better of it later on.— The New York American, 
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Russta—“ I indorse your peace conference, all right, and would like to be with 
you, but I’m afraid E-can’t come just at present. I am busy now.” 
Spencer in the Denver Repudlican. 


WRINKLES ON THE FRONT OF GRIM-VISAGED WAR. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


RUSKIN’S MELANCHOLY SELF-PORTRAYAL. 


A ge letters which Ruskin wrote to his friend, Prof. Charles 

Eliot Norton, during a period of forty years extending from 
1855 onward, have been edited by the latter and published in book 
form. ‘They reveal, says Professor Norton, a nature that was “in 
the highest degree complex; it was full of contrary elements which 
he never succeeded in reconciling so as to obtain steady equilibrium 
and tranquillity of soul, or persistent fixity of aim.” 

No other series of Ruskin’s letters cover so long a period of time 
or possess so much autobiographical interest “as a record of 
moods and mental conditions.” These facts influenced the editor 
to make them public, in spite of the questionable propriety that 
might be charged in giving to the world so intimate a personal 
revelation. Taken altogether, he says, “they form a tragic rec- 
ord of the perplexities of a great and generous soul, the troubles 
of a tender heart, the spendthrift use and at last the failure of ex- 
ceptional powers. Such genius, such high aims, such ardent yet 
often ill-directed effort, and such great yet broken achievement, 
such splendors sinking into such glooms—it is a sorrowful story.” 

Something of Ruskin’s ungoverned extravagance of expression 
is to be found in the very early part of the intercourse, before such 
excuses as broken health and disappointed hopes can be urged in 
explanation. He writes to Norton, who was then at Rome, and 
gives what seem to him 


“incontrovertible and accurate conclu- 
sions ” as to the general character of that city. Thus: 


“ 


that the streets are damp and moldy where they are not 
burning ; that the modern architecture is fit only to put ona Twelfth- 
cake in sugar (e.g., the churches at the Quattro Fontano) ; that the 
old architecture consists chiefly of heaps of tufo and bricks; that 
the Tiber is muddy; that the Fountains are fantastic; that the 
Castle of St. Angelo is too round; that the Capitol is too square; 
that St. Peter’s is too big; that all other churches are too little; 
that the Jews’ quarter is uncomfortable ; that the English quarter 





RUSKIN AND D. G. ROSSETTI. 
Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


is unpicturesque; that Michelangelo’s Moses is a monster; that 
his Last Judgment is a mistake ; that Raphael’s Transfiguration is 
a failure; that Apollo Belvidere is a public nuisance; that the bills 
are high; the malaria strong; the dissipation shameful; the bad 
company numerous; the Sirocco depressing ; the Tramontana chill- 
ing; the Levante parching ; the Ponente pelting ; the ground un- 
safe ; the politics perilous, and the religion pernicious. 1 do think 
that in all candor and reflective charity I may assert this much.” 


In the latter years of the decade of 1850-60, says Professor Nor- 
ton, Ruskin’s conviction in respect to matters of deepest concern 
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“underwent a vital change, which disturbed the currents of his life, 
turning them into new and troubled channels. Youth came to its 
close; the props which had supported it and the defenses which 
had guarded it fell away one after the other, and were leaving him 
solitary and exposed.” The following letter shows perhaps bet- 
ter than any other the effect of this unsettlement: 


“THUN, 15th August (1859). 
. . » It’s very odd I don’t keep writing to you continually, for 
you are almost the only friend I have left. I mean the only friend 
who understands or 
feels with me. I’ve a 
good many radical half 
friends, but I’m not a 
radicaland they quarrel 
with me—by the way, 
so do you a little—about 
my governing schemes. 
Then all my Tory 
friends think me worse 
than Robespierre. 
Rossetti and the P. R. 
B.are all gone crazy 
about the Morte 
d’Arthur. I don’t be- 
lieve in Evangelicalism, 
and my _ Evangelical 
(once) friends now look 
upon me with as much 
horror as on one of the 





possessed Gennesaret 
pigs. Nordo I believe 


in the Pope—and some 
Roman Catholic friends, 
who had great hopes of 
me, think I ought to be 
burned. Domestically 
I am supposed worse 
than Blue Beard; artistically 1 am considered a mere packet of 
quibs and crackers. I rather count upon Lowell as a friend, tho 
I’ve never seen him. He and the Brownings and you. Four— 
well—it’s a good deal to have—of such, and I won’t grumble—but 
then you’re in America, and no good to me—except that I’m ina 
perfect state of gnawing remorse about not writing to you; and the 
Brownings are in Italy and I’m alone as a stone on a high glacier, 
dropped the wrong way instead of among the moraine. Some day, 
when I’ve quite made up my mind what to fight for, or whom to 
fight, I shall do well enough, if I live; but I haven’t made up my 
mind what to fight for—whether, for instance, people ought to live 
in Swiss cottages and sit on three-legged or one-legged stools; 
whether people ought to dress well or ill; whether ladies ought to 
tie their hair in beautiful knots; whether Commerce or Business of 
any kind be an invention of the Devil or not; whether Art is a Crime 
or only an Absurdity ; whether Clergymen ought to be multiplied, or 
exterminated by arsenic, like rats; whether in general we are get- 
ting on, and if so where we are going to; whether it is worth while 
to ascertain any of these things; whether one’s tongue was ever 
made to talk with or only to taste with.” 











RUSKIN IN MID-LIFE. 


Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


In 1861 he utters the following pathetic outcry : 


“As for things that have influenced me, I believe hard work, 
love of justice and of beauty, good nature and great vanity have 
done all of me that was worth doing. I’ve had my heart broken, 
ages ago, when I was a boy—then mended, cracked, beaten in, 
kicked about old corridors, and finally, I think, flattened fairly 
out. I’ve picked up what education I’ve got in an irregular way— 
and it’s very little. I suppose that on the whole as little has been 
got into me and out of me as under any circumstances was prob- 
able ; it is true, had my father made me his clerk, I might have 
been in a fair way of becoming a respectable Political Economist in 
the manner of Ricardo or Mill—but granting liberty and power of 
traveling, and working as I chose, I suppose everything I’ve 
chosen to have been about as wrong as wrong could be. I ought 
not to have written a word; but should have merely waited on 
Turner as much as he would have let me, putting in writing every 
word that fell from him, and drawing hard. By this time I might 
have been an accomplished draftsman, a fair musician, and a thor- 
oughly good scholar in art literature, and in good health besides. 














_range from Paul de Kock, George Sand, 
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As it is, I’ve written a few second-rate books, which nobody 
minds; I can’t draw, I can’t play nor sing, I can’t ride, I walk 
worse and worse, 1 can’tdigest. And I can’t help it.... .” 

In another letter Ruskin presents an afo/ogia for the frankness 
of much of his self-portrayal by saying that he had suffered so fear- 
fully from reticence all his life that he thought sheer blurting out 
of all in one’s head better than silence. The melancholy rather 
increases as time goes on. In 1879 he writes: 

“The sad closing sentences of your letter efface from my mind 
most of the rest of it. For indeed it is only by my own follies and 
sins that I have fallen so far short of the knowledge of good as to 
be now unable to cheer you—by blaming you—and saying, Why 
should blindness be darkness—and why the coming of Death a Sor- 
row ? It is only in utter shame and self-reproach that | ever allow 
myself (or can not help myself) in despondency ; and the very wild- 
ness of howling devilry and idiocy in the English mob around me 
strengthens me more than it disgusts—in the definiteness of its 
demoniac character. To see the devil c/ear/y is in the nineteenth 
century all that the saints can hope for—but I am content with so 
much of Apocalypse as all that I deserve; and with the absolute 
sense that he and I are not of the same mind.” 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE AS THE PRODUCT OF 
SOCIAL STRUGGLE. 


HAT current Russian literature is the outcome of the social 
and industrial change wrought by Peter the Great, whose 
efforts brought, as by a coup de thédtre, avast and rudimentary 
people in contact with a civilization more advanced in thought, is 
the thesis advanced by Prof. Albert Schinz, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, in a recent issue of the Bzbliothéqgue Universelle (Lausanne). 
Russian literature, as it existed before the time of this great 
monarch, is divided by the writer into three classes: heroic tales, 
occasional songs, and historic songs. These were pervaded, he 
says, by the spirit of paganism, rarely of Christianity. The mel- 
ancholy pessimism which was their prevailing note has become a 
natural force in Russian literature and the indelible stamp of the 
race. The revolution brought about by the mingling of the Slav 
and occidental currents represented a conflict between “human 
reason dominated by the world of phenomena” on the one hand, 
and “human reason dominating such phenomena ” on the other ; 
and it resulted in confusion in literary productions. “The only 
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veritable hecatomb of powerful individualities sacrificed to the 
pursuit of an unattainable ideal. Generations have fallen in the 
conflict, and yet there is no lack of enthusiasts ready to lay upon 
the altar of noble aspirations their strength, their fortune, and 
often their reason and their life. This is what gives us so keen an 
interest in the literature of Russia. Yet it furnishes us with no new 
ideas or inspirations. All its ideas were once our own [French], 
and those Frenchmen who have undertaken to impart to their wri- 
tings a tinge of Russian feeling are merely repeating French ideas 
modified by the climate, the environment, the peculiarities of Slav 
thought, as contrasted with those of a Latin or Teutonic thinker. 
Contact with Russian literature can never have a renovating influ- 
ence upon us, and it is vain to hope that it may.” 


Professor Schinz attributes the earnestness and enthusiasm of 
Russian writers to the fact that they have a public anxious to im- 
bibe ideas now hackneyed and common among the occidental peo- 
ples, who have read everything, seen everything, known and un- 
derstood everything. “In Russia,” he says, “every new idea is 
contraband. The very precautions taken by the Bureau of Cen- 
sors increases the public longing for the forbidden fruit of knowl- 
edge and life.” Anexclamation of M.de Vogiié—* Happy Russia, 
where the chimerical is not yet the impracticable!” is cited as 
bringing into strong relief a certain literary advantage enjoyed by 
Russia during her present period of transition. Social progress, 
we are reminded, is by no means entirely favorable to the produc- 
tion of great literature and art. “ The age of reason is longed for 
by undeveloped nations as by children; when it is reached, they 
learn its disadvantages. It is then that they give up their dreams, 
their great thoughts, their noble enthusiasms.” Thus there are 
reasons for thinking that under the present despotic and unpro- 
gressive government of Russia, amid its narrow and cheerless so- 
cial life, the native spirit of Slav literature, with all the pessimism, 
mysticism, and fatalism which are racial and ineradicable, is finding 
its most favorable environment.—7yvans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 

SAMUEL COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, THE ANGLO- 
AFRICAN COMPOSER. 
- Sere are just three negroes,” says a writer in the New 
York Zimes (November 27), “who give any color to the 
theory that the negro, with time and opportunity, can reach the 
level of the white race in creative effort as distinguished from imi 


tative effort. They are Alexandre Dumas, 








learned how to compose, to arrange, to 
balance the parts of a narrative is Tur- 


Russian writer,” we are told, ‘‘who has 
b 


genef. Among all the others chaos reigns.” 


“ 


the bizarre and eccentric 


” 


As illustrating 
character of Russian taste ” when influenced 
by foreign nations, Professor Schinz gives 
a list of the French writers who have left 
their impress on Russian literature. They 


and Béranger, to Victor Hugo —the in- 
spirer of Tolstoy,‘ the most fluctuating and 
fickle in inspiration of Russian writers.” 
But through all the Slav writings runs per- 





sistently a tone of fatalism, sometimes 
tinged with mysticism. 

After reviewing, in brief, the work of 
Gogol, Gregorovitch, Turgenef, Tolstoy, 
and others, Professor Schinz goes on to 
say: 

“The impression left by a_ protracted 
study of Russian literature is that it rep- 








pere et fils, and Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, 
who came over from England during the 
week just past to conduct the performance 
of his works in America by a negro so- 
ciety.” This statement is made in an arti- 
cle describing the genesis of the Coleridge- 
Taylor Society, of Washington, D.C., 
and the recent performance by that society 
of the English composer’s musical setting 
of “Scenes from Hiawatha.” The Times 
writer continues : 

“ These colored people, by common con- 
sent and common admission, managed the 
Coleridge-Taylor festival better than any- 
thing in the musical line has been managed 
in Washington for years. The musical 
critics of the Washington papers, mostly 
Southerners, conceded that the chorus of 
negroes was one of the best-managed, best- 
drilled, and most successful choruses that 
had ever appeared in Washington.” 








Mr. Coleridge-Taylor is the subject of an 





resents a gigantic struggle carried on by 
the spirit of reform against the spirit of 
routine. And what gives to this struggle 
its character of tragic passion is the truly 
heroic obstinacy of the combatants. The 


spectacle offered to our eyes is that of a in Washington, D. C. 


3y permission of The /ndependert. 
SAMUEL COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, 
Who came to this country recently to conduct a 
performance of his cantata, “Scenes from Hia- 
watha,” given by a chorus of two hundred negroes 


article by Mary Church Terrell, of the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Women, in 
the New York /ndependent (November 24). 
From this source we learn that Mr. Cole- 
ridge-Taylor was born in London in 1875, 








the son of a full-blooded African from Sierra Leone and an Eng- 
lishwoman, and that he is at present professor of harmony and 
composition in the Crystal Palace, one of the best conservatories 
in England. We read further: 


“The work by which Mr. Coleridge-Taylor first attracted the 
attention of the musical world was his trilogy entitled * Scenes 
from Hiawatha,’ which is founded on Longfellow’s poem. It 
would be difficult to find a composition in which the music more 
accurately paints the meaning of 
the words than does this. The 
Anglo-African musician has caught 
the spirit of the Anglo-Saxon poet, 
so that the tones produced by the 
orchestra, together with the melo- 
dies and harmonies rendered by 
the human voice, affect one precise- 
ly as do the poet’s words. 











“ Last year, at the Hereford Fes- 
tival in England, Mr. Taylor’s 
‘ Atonement,’ a sacred cantata, was 
produced for the first time. The 
spirit of devotion which permeates 
the work, the reverence with which 
the Savior’s character is drawn, 
the strength both in the choral 
writing and in the orchestration, 
the dramatic style of the composi- 
tion and the good taste governing 
the promotion as a whole, have re- 
ceived the highest praise through- 
out the musical world. ‘ 

“In addition to ‘ Hiawatha’ and 
the ‘ Atonement’ about fifty pro- 
ductions represent the pedestal on 
which Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s fame 
already rests. Among them may 
be mentioned his ‘ Blind Girl of 

“The last of the great heroic ac- —_ Caste]-Aille,’ ‘Meg Blane,’ the 

tresses. ° ? ° 

music for ‘ Herod’ (which was 
produced at Her Majesty’s Theater in London), a ‘ Coronation 
March,’ the musical setting of many poems (among them four 
sonnets written by Mrs. Browning), and several ‘ Albums of 
Songs,’ which include a set entitled ‘ African Romances,’ the 
words of which are by Paul Laurence Dunbar, America’s col- 
ored poet. Mr. Taylor says it will be a long time before he 
attempts another religious composition. Neither does he intend 
to write any more music to order for festivals, as the nervous strain 
and the responsibility are toogreat. He would like to write a light 
opera, if an original subject could be found. In fact, the young 
composer is already engaged upon what he calls light music, ac- 
cording toa promise made a few years ago to some singers and 
violinists. An American firm, Oliver Ditson & Co., has commis- 
sioned Mr. Taylor to write a book of negro melodies, the manu- 
script of which is already in the publishers’ hands, so that the 
book will probably be out of press this fall. Two of the melodies 
in this book come straight from Africa. Three choral ballads and 
several other new pieces composed by Mr. Taylor will be sung in 
the Norwich musical festival in 1905. 

“ The future of this young Anglo-African seems very bright in- 
deed. . . . He is primarily and essentially a creative genius, and 
he neither imitates any particular school nor borrows.” 














MME, JANAUSCHEK, 


The Musician (Boston) refers to Mr. Coleridge-Taylor as “a 
composer of international reputation,” and declares that his mu- 
sic is “at once original, attention-commanding, sincere, and often 
in the way of unusual beauty.” The same paper comments 
further: 


“As a composer, director, and teacher this man is impressing 
himself upon the English people to a degree shared but by a few 
others. He is one of a small group of young men, among them 
Elgar and Bantock, who have lent to English music a new touch. 
Elgar is forty-seven years of age, Bantock is perhaps thirty-five, 
Taylor is not yet thirty ; and they all are making for English music 
a new history.” 
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THE PASSING OF TWO VENERABLE 
ACTRESSES. 


T has happened that two of the best-known actresses in America 
—Fanny Janauschek and Mrs. Gilbert—have died within the 
space of a few days. Both were foreigners, and both achieved 
their greatest triumphs in this country; but, apart from these sa- 
lient facts, their respective careers yield points of contrast rather 
than of similarity. Mme. Janauschek was the “last of the great 


heroic actresses”; Mrs. Gilbert 





will be remembered as one who im- 
personated demure “old ladies” 
and domestic types. 

Francesca Romana Magdalena 
Janauschek was born in Prague, 
Bohemia, in 1830, and at the age 
of eighteen was taking a prominent 
part in the productions at the Stadt 
Theater, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
During subsequent years she be- 
came a “royal actress” at the 
Dresden Court Theater, under the 
patronage of King John of Saxony. 
She came to America in 1867, and 
appeared in “Macbeth” with 
Edwin Booth, she speaking Ger- 
man, he English. Later, she es- 
sayed English parts with entire 
success. Says the Springfield Ae- 
publican : 


“Janauschek as Mary Stuart in 
Schiller’s drama, as Deborah in 
Mosenthal’s play, as Legouve’s 
Medea, and in her wonderful double MRS. G. H. GILBERT, 
personation of Lady Dedlock and At the time of her death, the oldest 
the maid Hortense in the play of 2 tess on the American stage, and 

= _ ‘ the best loved. 

‘Chesney Wold ’—based on ‘ Bleak 

House ’—in these and many other parts she was the embodiment 
of tragic fate. And not the least in the Dickens play—in its origi- 
nal form of novel one of the most powerful depictions of character 
in the stress of fate ever constructed, and in itself placing Dickens 
in the first class of novelists. It was marvelous to see these two per- 
sonations, the schooled and elegant calm of the wife of Sir Leices- 
ter Dedlock, with its constant undertone of misery and despair, 
leading to the verge of revelation from which she shrank ; and the 
tigerish evil of the waiting woman—waiting in a double sense—for 
envious vengeance at last. For merely the facial study it was 
wonderful—could these two be the same ? No other work of hers 
showed to such perfection the actor’s art. Janauschek was actor 
more than artist, but she was both. Who that ever saw her enact 
Medea can forget that dreadful moment when she caresses her 
children on the very point of slaying them—it was one of the 
breathless pauses of sensation which only occur when a supreme 
genius stirs the pulses of life. Many remember her best as Meg 
Merrilies—a part which Charlotte Cushman had made her own, 
and which Janauschek undertook because her managers, on her 
second visit to this country, desired it for their money-making pur- 
poses. She played the part far more simply, less sensationally 
than the great American, but it had no less force. She was the 
Sibyl of gypsydom, immensely serious andimpressive. This same 
faculty of transforming a melodramatic figure into a very messen- 
ger of the fates was shown in her personation of Mother Mandel- 
baum in the very inferior play of ‘ The Great Diamond Robbery,’ 
in her later years. But she had also the faculty of comedy, and if 
she had not been the greatest tragic actor among women on the 
stage in her day, she might have been the greatest comedian, as 
she showed in still later stages of her remarkable career.” 














Mrs. Gilbert, the oldest actress on the American stage, at the 
time of her death, and “ the best loved” according to the Philadel- 
phia Press, was born of Wesleyan parents in Rochdale, England, 
in 1822. Her first experience on the boards was that of a dancer, 
and her husband, Mr. G. H. Gilbert, was a master of the ballet in 
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London. Her first visit to this country was made in 1849, and her 
début as an actress took place eight years later. The list of parts 
that she has played is a long one, and strikingly illustrates her 
versatility and tireless energy. Says Mr. William Winter, in the 
New York 7ribune : 


“The period which has seen Mrs. Judah, Mrs. Vincent, Mrs. 
Germon, Mary Carr, Mrs. Chippendale, Mrs. F ‘nd, Mrs. Phillips, 
Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. Billington, and Mme. Fonisi, has seen no 
superior to Mrs. Gilbert in her special walk. Because of her pro- 
ficiency, in youth, as a beautiful dancer, her motions had sponta- 
neous ease and grace. She could assume the fine lady, without 
suggesting the parvenu. She was equally good, whether as the 
formal and severe matron of starched domestic life or the genial 
old dame of the pantry. She could play Temperance, in ‘ The 
Country Squire,’ and equally she could play Mrs. Jellyby. All 
varieties of the eccentricity of elderly women, whether serious or 
comic, were easily within her grasp. Betsy Trotwood, embodied 
by her, became a living reality ; while, on the other hand, she suf- 
fused with a sinister horror her furtive, stealthy, gliding, uncanny 
personation of the dumb, half insane Hester Dethridge. That 
was the first great success that Mrs. Gilbert gained, under the 
management of Mr. Daly. Her assumption of the Marquise de 
St. Maur was instinct with aristocracy. Most of her later tri- 
umphs were obtained as the formidable lady Who typifies the do- 
mestic proprieties and the Nemesis of respectability. It was her 
refined but severely regular presence that gave soul and wings to 
‘A Night Off.’ From Miss Garth to Mrs. Laburnum is a far 
stretch of imitative talent for the interpretation of the woman na- 
ture that everybody, from Shakespeare down, has found it difficult 
to treat. Mrs. Gilbert always impressed her audience with clear- 
cut, brilliant identification with every type of character that she 
assumed ; but also she denoted her own kind heart and sweet and 
gentle, yet never insipid, temperament—the condition of sympathy, 
graciousness, and cheer which is the flower of a fine nature anda 
good life.” 

Mis. Gilbert’s sudden death, which resulted from apoplexy and 
occurred during the week of her Chicago engagement in “ Granny,” 
her farewell play, is thus contrasted by the Brooklyn ag/e with 
the lingering illness and sufferings of Mme. Janauschek : 


“Mrs. Gilbert was always happy in her work. She has been 
supremely happy since the great overwhelming wave of love and 
admiration went up across the footlights to her on that first night 
of her new play at the Lyceum Theater. That demonstration has 
been repeated at every performance, in New York and elsewhere. 
The epilogue written for the first night, with its closing appeal that 
‘in your hearts you'll keep old Mrs. Gilbert,’ has been spoken after 
every performance, and every audience has dispersed humming 
‘Auld Lang Syne’ with little catches in the throat. And in the 
midst of all these proofs of affec- 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH HUMOR. 


*O far as pure humor is concerned, there has never been a 
’ shadow of a boundary line between England and America.” 
e used in a recent volume of essays (° 
and Literature”) from the pen of Mr. H. W. Boynton. 


These words are ‘Journalism , 


The writer 
goes on toargue that while national taste in jokes may vary, humor 
is much the same everywhere. So far as that subtle quality is 


concerned, “ Cervantes was a Yankee, and so was Heine, and so, 
it seems, was Shakespeare.” 

If there is a characteristic form in which the American’s sense 
of humor is inclined to express itself, says Mr. Boynton, it is prob- 
he finds, is still further defined 


ably satire. Our talent for satire. 


by our preference for the method of the interlocutor. As an ad- 


mirable example he mentions the Dooley books ; and he continues : 


“The ‘ Biglow Papers’ established a sort of canon by which our 
work in this field will long be judged. We have done nothing of 
late in satirical verse, to be sure, while much has been done in 
England—it indeed this impression is not due to the fact that the 
newspaper provides our only market for such wares. But it can 
hardly escape notice that in other respects our recent successful ex- 
periments in satire have held to the method of Lowell and Artemus 
Ward: the expression of wisdom in dialect or in the vernacular.” 

In Mark Twain this critic believes the humorist to be naturally 
subordinate to the jester. “ That he possesses the superior power, 


that epical narrative of ‘ Huckleberry Finn’ would abundantly 


prove. But it hasnever been dominant; as the smiling interpreter 
of life his ‘ genius is rebuked’ by his superlative quality as a ma- 
gician of jokes.” The late Frank R. Stockton is characterized as 
“a much more delicate humorist, a far more skilful artist than 
Mark Twain.” By way of the farces of Mr. John Kendrick Bangs 
and of Mr. Howells, Mr. Boynton passes to a comparison of cer- 
tain English and American humorous writers: 


“There could be no better illustration of the difference between 
the jocose and the humorous than a comparison of one of Mr. 
Bangs’s farces with one of Mr. Howells’s. The younger writer 
seems in effect to represent the survival of a school of facetious- 
ness, now happily moribund, which had some standing during the 
last century, in England as well as in America. Puns, elaborate 
ironies, fantastic paradoxes, all manner of facetia were good form 
from the early days of Christopher North to the end of the Dick- 
ens vogue. In the England of our own day, jocosity has been for 
the most part remanded to its proper place as the servant and not 
the divinity of the humorous machine. 

“It must be admitted that in this day of smiles : across the sea the 


boundary line between national 





tion their object was snatched to 
a better world without pain, with- 
out time for regret or suffering. 
The beauty of it can best be seen 
by a contrast. 

“While Mrs. Gilbert lay dying 
in Chicago, the body of Fanny 
Janauschek was being followed by 
half a dozen old and faithful friends 


methods of joking even is not al- 
ways indisputable. Jerome K. 
Jerome, ior instance, belongs fairly 
to our school of jocoseness; and 
‘ Three Men in a Boat’ was popu- 
lar with us because he applied our 
method to English conditions. The 
village and seafaring tales of Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs are more plainly 








from an undertaker’s shop in New 
York. Janauschek was a great- 
er actress than Mrs. Gilbert ever 
dreamed of being, altho Mrs. Gil- 
bert was a much finer artist than 
those who have only seen her in old 
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insular in quality, but in the de- 
licious and unlabored absurdity of 
his plots and the whimsicality of 
his dialogue he strongly resem- 
bles Mr. Stockton among the jes- 
ters. 





age know. ... The old guard re- 
members Fanny Janauschek as the 
unrivaled queen of tragedy, both in 
this country and in Europe. Yet 
that queen has seen her crown fall, 
and her scepter seized by younger 
and stronger hands. She has lived 
through an old age of disappoint- 
ment,disillusion, suffering, poverty, 
and disease. Hers is merely an ex- 








yi Different as they are in person- 
ality and in the total effect of their 
work, what radical distinction in 
mere quality of humor is there be- 
tween Mr. Cable and Mr. Barrie ? 
Was it not the same genial sense of 
the delicate alternating currents of 
the feminine temperament which 
produced both Jess and Aurore 
Nancanon? 
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And is not Fielding’s 





treme example of the common lot of 
the actor who lives to advanced age.” 





SOME OF THE POPULAR BOOKS OF 


—Spencer in the Denver Repudlicar 


THE DAY. 


humor as much at home in America 
as Dr. Holmes’s in England ?” 











SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


DO STARS EXPLODE? 


i aoe the sudden appearance and wonderfully rapid expan- 

sion of the new star in the constellation Perseus have con- 
stituted a standing puzzle to astronomers has already been stated 
in these columns. According to the observers of Lick and Yerkes 
observatories, the only tenable theory is that a star has exploded, 
been converted into gas, and blown at a velocity of thousands of 
miles a second to spread itself throughout the entire universe. 
Can this be true? In Anowledge and Scientific News (Novem- 
ber). Prof. A. W. Bickerton puts and answers the question as fol- 


lows: 


“Is it conceivable, with the known laws of matter and energy, 
that a force can be generated great enough to blow a star to pieces ? 
A calculation shows that were the entire star an explosive, it would 
have to be a score of thousands of times stronger than dynamite. 
Is there in nature anything in which such a store of energy exists ? 
This question must undoubtedly be answered in the affirmative, 
and the source of the energy is the attractive force of gravitation. 
The force with which the sun attracts matter, and the enormous 
distance through which this force extends, gives us an energy so 
great that. without any original motion, a particle falling from the 
nearest star upon the sun would reach it with a velocity of three 
hundred and ninety miles a second. ‘This velocity would possess 
an energy hundreds of millions of times greater than that of an ex- 
press-train, and the temperature produced by the stoppage of the 
motion would excel that of an electric furnace a score of thousands 
of times. 

“ Hence, in the collision of suns we have an agent that may gen- 
erate energy sufficient to cause the sun to explode; but so enor- 
mous is the mass of a sun that the energy of collision has been 
shown to be too small to blow the sun into a nebula; but the prob 
abilities of a direct complete collision between suns is small in- 
deed. Any original motion or any attraction of other bodies act- 
ing during their fall toward one another would tend to make the 
impact of a tangential character, and it is upon the study of tan- 
gential impact that the solution of our problem depends. The 
velocity with which two suns would sweep past one another would 
be so great that a slight graze would not stop them. They would 
fly past one another, scarred by the encounter; but the portions 
that lay in one another’s path and that did actually come into col- 
lision would be swept from the remainder, would coalesce, and 
would form a new body in space. The tremendous motion would 
be converted into heat, and the mass of the new body, if the graze 
were not deep, might be so small that the explosive pressure pro- 
duced would blow it into a nebula that would continue to expand 
with an enormous velocity, and every particle be finally dissipated 
into free space. in some cases leaving the very universe itself. 

“It is thus seen that the numbers and distribution of the stars 
must, on the demonstrated Jaws of nature, produce an explosion ; 
and it is highly probable that all the so-called temporary stars that 
have appeared at intervals in the heavens, usually increasing in 
brilliancy for some hours, or a day or two, and then gradually dis- 
appearing, are caused by partial impacts of stars or, in most cases. 
of dead suns. For all these bodies have similar spectra crossed 
with double lines, the one showing recession, and the other ap- 
proach, indicating the two scarred suns that have struck one an- 
other: while the brilliant continuous spectrum seen in all new 
stars, for some time after the outbreak, is due to the mass of fla- 
ming gas that must expand at the rate of some millions of miles an 
hour. 

“The velocity with which these bodies pass one another would 
cause the impact to be over in an hour or less; and in this time a 
body is produced with a higher temperature than that of any ordi- 
nary star. This brilliant body would soon expand until the globe 
of fire would be thousands of times the volume of the sun.” 


Tycho Brahe, the celebrated Danish astronomer, tells of a 
“nova,” or new star, of his time that grew to be more brilliant 
than Jupiter, than Venus at quadrature,so as to be visible at 
noonday. Professor Bickerton thinks that this was doubtless 
formed in the same way, and that its disappearance, which is 
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chronicled by Tycho, was due to the decrease of luminosity con- 


sequent on its rapid expansion. The writer goes on: 


“Herschel has told us that the only possible explanation of the 
character of the many planetary nebula that he discovered was 
that they were hollow shells of gas. Every stellar explosion that 
is produced by a partial impact must result, at one stage of its his- 
tory, ina planetary nebula that may be permanent or evanescent 
according to the attractive power of the new body as compared 
with its temperature. 

“Thus evanescent planetary nebula would be produced by slight 
grazes, whereas a deeper graze might produce a permanent plane- 
tary nebula, and still deeper grazes result ina large ratio of the 
molecules being attracted back, and producing a star in the center 
of the nebula. Examples of this are comparatively numerous in 
the celestial vault. 

“So that our observers were doubtless right in the conclusion 
they came to that ‘ Nova Persei’ was a celestial explosion in which 
a star had been blown to pieces. And this fragment of the study 
of impact shows how important an agent impact is in astronomical 
evolution, for it must be remembered that all kinds of impacts may 
take place, from a mere graze up toa complete impact. Impacts 
may take place between dead suns or lucid stars. They may take 
place between meteoric swarms, or between star clusters. The 
impact of nebula may range from a mere graze through deep cuts, 
up to entire coalescence; and every form of impact save direct 
center to center must result in rotation, and obviously furnishes an 
explanation of the spiral character of so many thousands of nebule. 
Again, such vast bodies as the two magellanic clouds may be ap- 
proaching one another, and after countless ages may impact, and 
should they strike deep enough into one another, coalescence of a 
whirling character would result, giving a galaxy of stars of a double 
spiral character, and spreading the poles of the ring with masses 
of nebulous matter, a configuration that exactly corresponds with 
the structure of our universe, and hence may we not ask the ques- 
tion, ‘ Is not our visible universe a result of the coalescent impact 
of two previously existing universes, and if so may not such cos- 
mic systems exist in endless number throughout the infinity of 
space °° 

“Such are the lofty conceptions that develop themselves from 
the study of impact, carried fearlessly to its legitimate conclu- 
sions.” 


THE ‘‘CREEPING” OF RAILROAD TRACK. 


HAT rails, apparently tired of lying still in the same place, 
sometimes emulate the trains that pass over them by start- 

ing off on excursions of their own, is a fact well known to railroad 
men. The lengthwise motion of the rail, while of course very 
slow, is often irresistible; nothing avails to stop it. Authorities 
differ regarding causes and remedies, and according to The Raii- 
way Age a recent exhaustive study by S. T. Wagner, of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, does not seem to have settled the 


matter. Says an editorial writer in that paper: 


“ We knew before, and scarcely know more now, that rails creep 
with the direction of traffic except on heavy grades; that trestles 
and unstable embankments are favorable to the creeping of rails; 
that rails creep more under fast traffic or a heavy traffic than they 
do under a slow or a light traffic. ...... 

“There are several points upon which there is a virtual agree- 
ment, and these consist, first, in ascribing the creeping of rails 
largely to an unstable condition of the track, which arises from 
two causes—a loose foundation and the comparative shortness of 
the pieces of rail. Indeed, several of the gentlemen who discussed 
the question lay particular emphasis upon this point, and even Mr. 
Lindenthal, who does not believe thoroughly in this theory, admits 
that ‘ discontinuous, high, stiff girders on solid continuous bear- 
ings’ probably would creep less than the present form of track. 

“There is absolute agreement on the futility of spiking in slot 
holes, or frequent strap connections with the cross-ties, for any 
but the least serious cases, and the only practicable method now 
suggested is one which long has been in practise, and is the inser- 
tion of a split point in the rail, with substitute rails of varying 
lengths to suit the changed conditions. One correspondent names 


a case where the track was carried over a swamp on a gravel em- 
bankment from 6 to 8 feet high, and here the splice plates were 
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broken at the center and the rails separated from 6 to 12 inches; 
where the plates failed to break, the bolts were sheared off, and 
this gentleman, Mr. F. S. Stevens, ascribes the trouble not wholly 
to the swamp, but quite as much to the general looseness of the 
track construction. This is a view so largely taken in the discus- 
sion that the observer must be impressed by it, and the cure re- 
solves itself merely into a better form of track construction. It 
must be many years before any great improvement in method can 
take place, but with so many criticisms of our prevailing torms— 
short rails, isolated supports, inefficient spikes, and insufficient 
splices—there would seem to be a growing sentiment for the 
greater stability which will attach to a continuously supported 
rail.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE EYE IN DARKNESS. 


— one has heard of the so-called blind fish and animals 

of caves and underground watercourses. It might be sup- 
posed that marine creatures living at depths to which light can not 
penetrate would be similarly blind. Some of them are; but others, 
strange to say, not only have eyes, but these are developed to an 
abnormal extent. Why should the same organism respond in 
such different ways to precisely the same environment? An an- 
swer to this question is given by a French biologist, whose inves- 
tigations are described in an article on “ The Eyes of Crustaceans 
at Great Depths,” contributed to Za JVature (Paris), by Dr. L. 


Laloy. Says this writer: 


“ Animals that live in ocean depths inaccessible to light present 
two different kinds of modifications in the organs of sight. With 
some the eyes are atrophied; with others they are, on the contrary, 
very large and have special adaptations that enable them to per- 
ceive a feeble light. In the crustaceans of the deep sea the atro- 
phy affects the size of the eye, which is diminished, and its 
pigment, which is absent to a greater or lessdegree. At the same 
time the facets are less numerous and smaller and the eye is less 
mobile. . . . Often examples of one and the same species have 
more rudimentary eyes when they live at great depths than when 
they live nearer the surface. In Lake Baikal there are shrimps 
that show all degrees of visual atrophy, according to the depth at 
which they live. M. Korotneff has even found instances in which 
one eye was still distinct, while the other was entirely rudimentary. 
M. Doflein thinks that the forms with atrophied eyes are only local 
varieties of species with perfect visual organs. They are com- 
parable to the terrestrial and aquatic varieties of certain plants 
like various species of ranunculus, whose seed may produce either 
variety according to the medium in which it sprouts. Thus shrimps 
that live in fresh underground water—wells, for instance—are only 
blind and bleached forms of surface species. This hypothesis has 
the advantage of explaining the presence of these creatures in 
bodies of water that are entirely isolated, one from the other. In 
each particular case they come from forms that live in surface 
water. 

“But, on the other hand, we meet in the deep sea a whole series 
of crustaceans whose eyes, far from being atrophied, are very large 
and provided with an immense number of facets. They often have 
also a peculiar structure that enables them to become phosphor- 
escent under the influence of the light emitted by other organisms, 
or to reflect this light, so that it may affect the nerve-terminations 
asecond time. These eyes thus have the power of profiting by 
the slightest traces of light. In the Cystosoma Neptuni,a crus- 
tacean that lives in the lowest depths of the Atlantic, the eyes are 
so huge that they run together in the middle of the head. 

“It is very interesting to show that a deep-sea fauna has existed 
since primeval times. We find in the Cambrian period crus- 
taceans, notably Trilobites, of which some are entirely without 
organs of vision, while others have huge eyes. The character- 
istic of these modifications prove that the Cambrian fossils that we 
know came from a richer fauna that existed previously and that 
was adapted to great depths. The proportion of deep-sea fossils 
has continually decreased up to the present time. This does not 
prove that life had its beginning in the sea depths, but simply that 
the soil formed under water at great depths had acquired a solidity 
that enabled it to preserve its fossils to distant ages, while the rest 
of the living creatures, being near the surface, were destroyed 
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more rapidly. In any case, the identity of the modifications pro- 
duced by the same genus at divers epochs is interesting to note. 

“ How shall we explain the fact that life in darkness has been 
able to bring about effects diametrically opposed—atrophy on the 
one hand and hypertrophy on the other, with adaptation of the 
visual organs ? M. Doflein remarks that the crustaceans whose 
eyes are rudimentary lay but few eggs and that their larve are 
never found in the layers of water near the surface. The crus- 
taceans whose eyes have become adapted to the new conditions, 
on the other hand, lay eggs in large numbers, tho of small volume, 
and their larva are found quite near the surface. 

“We may then think that, among the crabs of the deep sea, only 
those have atrophied eyes whose development has taken place en- 
tirely away from the light. With those, on the other hand, whose 
larve in every generation see the light, the eyes are well developed 
and even overdeveloped. As for the crustaceans of the caves and 
subterranean waters, their eyes are always atrophied, since topo- 
graphic conditions prevent a migration of their larva to the light. 
An inverse phenomenon is observed in a worm that has been found- 
recently in the Cloaca Maxima at Rome; its eyes are huge, be- 
cause when young it lives in the river and only goes into the sub- 
terranean canal at a later age.”—7vanslation made for THE Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


WHEN IS ALCOHOL A FOOD? 


: ‘HE numerous recent researches on the food value of alcohol 
are interpreted by 7he Lancet (London, November 19) as 
signifying that up to a certain point that substance is a food, while 


above that point it isa poison. The writer goes on to say: 


“To draw a sharp line of demarcation which shall define for all 
persons when its action as a food exactly ceases and when its effect 
as a poison exactly begins is barely possible. The tissues of dif- 
ferent individuals differ greatly in regard to their oxidizing ca- 
pacity, and it is a matter of common observation that there are 
persons who can tolerate more alcohol than others without appar- 
ent injury to health. Again, occupation and environment very 
materially affect the powers of the body to assimilate alcohol. 
Thus men who pursue an active life in the open air are able to in- 
dulge in alcohol more freely than are those who are engaged in 
sedentary occupation. It is alla question of functional activity, 
of the condition of the tissue to oxidize the combustible material 
presented to it. 

“Tt has been conjectured that the oxidizing power of the tissues, 
over alcohol in particular, must have steadily diminished since the 
time when our ancestors drank their three bottles of port with im- 
punity. Such a performance at any rate is seldom heard of now- 
adays. The quantity of alcohol imbibed in such an exploit must 
obviously be greatly in excess of the limit of the body’s oxidizing 
capacity, as deduced from scientific experiment. One and a half 
fluidounces of pure alcohol is the utmost quantity that can be com- 
pletely utilized as food in the human body per diem according to 
experimental observation. A quantity ingested additional to that 
amount therefore may escape oxidation, incomplete products of 
combustion, so to speak, may be formed, and toxic effects ensue. 

“Tt is therefore interesting to consider what amounts of the ordi- 
nary alcoholic drinks contain this permissible allowance of alcohol 
—say, one and a half fluidounces—which is assumed to be the ex- 
treme limit of the oxidizing power of the body. Taking brandy 
and whisky to contain 50 per cent. by volume of alcohol, three 
fluidounces or six tablespoonfuls of these spirits would contain the 
maximum allowable daily dose. This would be the equivalent of 
about two glasses of brandy or whisky and water per diem, each 
containing three tablespoonfuls of spirit and a half pint of water, 
to exceed which would be to risk a toxic result. Port and sherry, 
with their average of 20 per cent. of alcohol, would contain the 
permissible amount of alcohol in seven ounces or a little over two 
wineglassfuls, assuming each to contain about three fluidounces. 
The limited quantity of white wines, claret, or champagne with 
10 per cent. of alcohol, would be 15 fluidounces, while one and_a 
half fluidounces of alcohol represent about 30 fluidounces or a pint 
and a half of table beer. The question is, however, complicated 
in the case of wines and beer, because these contain nutritive mat- 
ters inaddition. Apart from the fact that to avoid injury to health 





the amount of alcohol consumed per diem should be limited strictly 
to one and a half fluidounces, it can not be regarded for practical 
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purposes as a food in the sense of a true reparative. It is at 
best a producer of heat and energy, and then frequently at the ex- 
pense of healthy cellular activity, while its cost, from the point of 
view of actual food value, has been calculated to be eight times 
more than that of bread.” 


DO THE N-RAYS EXIST? 


3 i HE remarkable character of the N-rays, whose discovery was 

first announced in France about a year ago, has been noted 
several times in these columns, as well as the fact that their exist- 
ence has been denied by a very large number of physicists, inclu- 
ding especially the authorities in England and Germany. The dis- 
coverer of the rays, M. Blondlot, who stands among the first of 
French physicists, has gone on with his experiments, announcing 
from time to time additional discoveries of the greatest interest, 
and these have been supplemented and extended into the domain of 
physiology by Dr. Charpentier, whose reputation is also of the 


highest. In spite of this, not one of the many interested English 


and German physicists who have endeavored to repeat Blondlot’s 


. ° 
experiments have been’able to do so, and even some who have 


been present at demonstrations made by the author and his assist- 


ants have reported that they could not see what Blondlot asserted 


that he was even then witnessing. It is evident that we have here 


to do with an unprecedented state of things, which is very remark- 


able, no matter what the truth may be. Either Blondlot has stated 


his case accurately, in which event we must acknowledge that a 
whole series of important phenomena are totally invisible to ordi- 
nary eyes, or he and his followers have deceived themselves, in 


which case we surely have to deal with the most astounding case 


of autosuggestion on record. The high standing of the French 


scientists who have announced the discovery makes fraud out of 


the question. French scientific men are now aroused to the ne- 


cessity of settling this question, and settling it quickly. Ina long 


leading article the Revue Scientifique states the case exhaustively, 
and then asserts that no time should be lost in making an official 
test, in which Blondlot’s fundamental experiments should be per- 
formed by him in concert with a number of other scientific men. 
Says the Revue: 


“If the discovery of the N-rays had been made 25 years ago, it 
would have encountered a skepticism that would have dwelt on the 
least sources of error. But the successive discoveries of the infra- 


red and ultra-violet rays, of all the invisible forms of radiation, of 


the Roentgen rays, the uranic rays, the rays emitted by radium, 


actinium, etc., and of all those with which we are familiar to-day. 


all these discoveries have turned the attention of scientists to- 


ward this kind of investigation and prepared the minds of all to 
accept them without surprise—even to await as a logical con- 


sequence the appearance of new kinds of radiation. And when 
the N-rays were announced, there was everywhere a sort of satis- 
faction to see one step more made in such a triumphal march. 

“ Discoveries come in groups. The discovery of one asteroid 


brings a great number of others. The description of a new at- 
mospheric gas is followed by that of a whole series of similar 
gases. The field of new radiations would seem not to have yet re- 


vealed all its hidden treasures. Is it really a fertile crop that the 
plowshare has turned up in this new furrow, or have we to do only 
with useless weeds that ought to be cast away ? 

“In any case, it is time for French science to settle this ques- 
tion definitely. It must not become an object for the foreigner’s 
irony. And we must not fear lest too superficial or too narrow 
minds should once again conclude from ‘t that science is fallible ! 
Science has demonstrated its power sufficiently to be afraid of 
nothing. It will give, on the contrary, a proof of its strength by 
recognizing madness ; for it is the business of the scientific spirit 
not only to discover the true but to reveal the false. 

“Tt has been said over and over that the N-rays are the product 
of the imagination. Reason should control this assertion and 
make a final decision. 

“This is why we have thought it proper to raise in France the 
question of the existence of these celebrated rays; . . . and no 
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consideration, either personal or national, should, it seems to us, 
interfere with the sole object that we ought to have in view, name- 
ly, the truth.” 

In its next number (November 5) the same journal publishes a 
symposium on the subject from eminent French scientists which 
discloses a considerable difference of opinion. M. Berthelot, the 
chemist, believes in the existence of the rays, but largely on ac- 
count of his personal confidence in M. Blondlot, and he acknowl- 
edges that there are points that need elucidation. M. Pellat, pro- 
fessor of physics in the University of Paris, also declares his 
belief “because M. Blondlot is a scientific man of great repute.” 
He explains the number of skeptics thus: 

“We must acknowledge that very few people seem so constituted 
as to be able to see these rays; the manifestations that they pro- 
duce are not perhaps accessible to all eyes. It may be that the 
phenomena are visible only to certain persons of exceptionally 
keen vision. ... It is regrettable that under these conditions 
some people who have seen nothing have concluded that there was 
nothing to see. Others, more numerous still, have believed or de- 
sired to see what was not there. Such was the case of a dis- 
tinguished physicist who measured the deviations of N-rays that 
had passed through a prism of aluminum, and continued so to do 
when the deviating prism had been surreptitiously removed.” 

M. Pellat himself is one of those who have not been able to see 
the phenomena, but he has nevertheless the greatest confidence in 
their objective existence. On the other hand, Professor Langevin, 
of the Collége de France, who has also tried without success to 
repeat Blondlot’s experiments, believes that his failure and that 
of so many others argue strongly in favor of the theory that M. 
Blondlot has deceived himself. He says: 

“T have the most serious doubts about the fundamental experi- 
ments, and the absolute conviction that there is nothing exact in 


most of the papers that have been presented on the subject, that 
is, in the present state of the question.” 


In the next issue of the Revue its symposium continues. M. 
Blondlot himself leads off with a skilful defense, and a number of 
the most eminent French physicists testify to opinions of which 
those quoted above are fairly representative, on one side and the 
other. Surely here is the most vexed question in the history of 
physical investigation! That it should be speedily cleared up is 
certainly to be desired in the interests of science, not only in 
France, but throughout the entire world.—7vans/ation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


To Harden Steel Electrically.—Electrical methods of 
hardening steel tools promise soon to become important, accord- 
ing to an editorial writer in 7he Electrical Review (December 3). 
Three such methods were described in a recent article by J. M. 
Gledhill, and all, tho not new in themselves, embody new and _ in- 
teresting applications. Says 7he Review : 


“The first process is an adaptation of the old so-called water 
pail forge. The tool, held ina suitable clip, is connected to one 
pole of adynamo. The cutting end is introduced into a solution 
of sodium carbonate held in a vessel which forms the other elec- 
trode. A heavy current is passed through, which is controlled by 
the rheostat in the field of the dynamo. The tip of the tool is 
quickly brought to a high temperature. When the proper point 
has been reached, the circuit is opened, the solution instantly chill- 
ing the steel. 

“Jn another method an arc is struck between the tool to be har- 
dened and a carbon electrode, the former acting as the positive 
electrode. The intensity of the arc is controlled by a rheostat in 
the dynamo field, as before. This method is very rapid, and al- 
lows the heating to be localized, as desired. 

“In the third method the metal to be heated forms part of the 
secondary circuit of a transformer, and is thus heated by the heavy 
currents set up init. This method is particularly convenient when 
it is desired to temper such forms of tools as milling, gear, and 
other similar cutters. It may also be used when large hollow taps 
and reamers, or other hollow tools made of high-speed steel, are to 
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be rendered soft and tenacious internally, without detracting from 
the hardness of the cutting edge. . . . The only objection made to 
these methods is the cost of the apparatus. This, however, should 
not be serious, when the convenience and accuracy of the methods 
are borne in mind. The heat can be applied instantly, and the 
temperature is always under control. There is no danger of chem- 
ical action on the steel, and the energy required is small, since 
the apparatus is in use but ashort time and there is no waste while 
idle. The methods proposed should find ready application in those 
machine-shops where there is already an adequate supply of elec- 
tric power, in a form suitable for this work.” 





HOW THE ENERGY OF RADIUM IS 
MEASURED. 


N reading of the new discoveries about radium, one must appre- 
ciate at once the infinitely small, and the infinitely great—the 
extreme rarity of the substance experimented on and the relatively 
enormous quantity of energy evolved by it. How is this great 
amount of energy measured in such a tiny bit of matter? A re- 
cent article by Sir William Ramsey, noted in 7he Western Elec- 
trician (November 19), makes this quite clear. Says this journal: 


“It has been found that when a quantity of a radium salt is dis- 
solved in water a quantity of hydrogen and oxygen gases is liber- 
ated in about the proportions to form water, and at the same time 
a luminous gas is given off. The radium salt therefore acts much 
as a current of electricity in decomposing the water. The mixed 
oxygen and hydrogen gases and the emanation are collected ina 
tube and cooled by liquid air. This causes the emanation to freeze 
and stick to the sides of the tube; but the oxygen and hydrogen 
remain in the gaseous form and are pumped away by the aid of an 
air-pump. The liquid air is then allowed to boil away, and the 
emanation, as the tube warms up, goes back into the gaseous form. 
The amount of gas is, however, so small that it can not be detected 
in a large tube, and therefore it is collected in a special narrow 
tube like the stem of a thermometer, where it may be discerned and 
measured. A tenth of a gram of radium bromid gives about one- 
thirty-thousandth part of a cubic centimeter of the emanation in a 
week. If water is now let into the tube, the emanation decom- 
poses the water into oxygen and hydrogen, the volume of these 
two gases which the emanation will decompose being 100,000 times 
the volume of the emanation itself. From this, knowing the 
amount of energy necessary to decompose the water, the energy 
contained in the emanation is directly determined. Further than 
this, it has been found that a grain of radium gives out continuous- 
ly as much heat as would heat a grain of water from the freezing- 
to the boiling-point every hour; it is alsoasserted that about three- 
quarters of this heat is given off by the emanation, one-quarter 
being given off by the radium in changing into the emanation. 
The total energy evolved from the emanation can be calculated. 
During its comparatively short life of 28 days, one grain of the 
emanation gives off enough heat to heat 350,000 grains of water 
from freezing- to boiling-point. If this energy were all utilized in 
decomposing water it would yield about 3,500,000 times its volume 
of mixed oxygen and hydrogen gases. The density of the emana- 
tion is not accurately known, but it is probably about roo times as 
heavy ashydrogen. Reckoned by weight, therefore, it is probable 
that one part of emanation would do as much work as 200,000 
times its weight of mixed oxygen and hydrogen gases. Compared 
with dynamite, it is reckoned to be more than 400,000 times as 
powerful.” 





Is Chemistry a Department of Electricity ?—In 
an editorial article having this question for a heading, Evectrictty 
proceeds to answer it as follows: 


“A review of the facts leads us to the belief that all forms of 
matter are inextricably associated with static electricity: that a 
modification in the physical conformation of a mass of matter is 
due to electrical changes which give rise to many of the effects 
familiar to laymen and scientist alike. In addition, the chemical 
changes which occur, in the form of violent reactions or slow proc- 
esses of decomposition, are inherently electrical in character and 
in many instances, where scientific analysis has paved the way, 
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might be anticipated in a purely mathematical and electrical man- 
ner. Chemistry, then, is becoming a subject in which a new atom 
is taking the place of the old. The atom of Dalton is being re- 
placed by a center of electrical energy in a state of intense rotation 
and vibration. In fact, instead of the old atom we are face to face 
with an infinitesimal planetary system. That which has hitherto 
been regarded as merely matter now appears as identical with 
electricity. We have Ramsay, Crookes, Van T’Hoff, and Ar- 
rhenius, the greatest chemists and electro-chemists in the world, to 
point out on the scientific horizon the new world of chemistry, to- 
ward which the tide of thought is rapidly setting. To consider a 
charge of electricity concentrated on a point of matter of the most 
minute proportions, is to realize that a center of electrical attrac- 
tion has been created to which the action of a pith ball to a charged 
glass rod is as light and delicate as the down on a butterfly’s wing. 
Charges thus concentrated become centers of powerful attractive 
forces, and the simplest experiments in chemistry have thus far 
strongly proven that chemical affinity and valency, the last particu- 
larly, are due to just such a condition of affairs—electricity asso- 
ciated with the atoms. This, then, brings us back to our original 
question, in which we ask, Is chemistry a department of elec- 
tricity?” 





Steam-Trains and City Traffic.—The prediction that 
the steam-locomotive must yield to electric traction is laughed at 
by most railroad men, but the plans of the great roads entering 
New York show that for city and suburban traffic this substitution 
is likely soon to take place. Says an editorial writer in 7he Elec- 
trical Review, discussing the proposed electric equipment of the 
New York Central in the zone contiguous to the city: 


“The effect of the success of this equipment from an operating 
standpoint will be far-reaching. It will show that there is no 
longer any necessity for running steam-locomotives within city 
limits. It will probably mean it will not be long before all large 
municipalities will take steps toward excluding steam-locomotives 
from their limits. Where entrance is made through a tunnel we 
may expect an early change to electric operation; and, conversely, 
electric operation will enable roads to enter cities which before 
were unattainable. In fact, the Pennsylvania Railroad has not 
waited for other roads to demonstrate the feasibility of electric 
operation, but is at the present time constructing an elaborate 
terminal for its system in New York City, entrance to be made by 
means of tunnels driven under the Hudson River, all trains being 
driven electrically. The next question confronting the trunk-line 
engineer after adopting electric operation for the terminals will be, 
how far is it advisable to extend the electrical zone ? And having 
a certain section of the road operated electrically, will it be adis- 
able to continue the use of two systems ? Conservative electrical 
engineers say that harm is done by advocating the electrification 
of trunk lines at this time, as the steam-roads are not yet ready for 
it. Butwhat of the future ? Electric traction has grown so rapidly 
since it was first shown to be successful that it would be rash to 
make predictions. At the present time, however, there does not 
seem to be any inclination to stop its progress.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE very great changes that have been wrought in machine-shop equipment 
during the past few years have hit many of the older mechanics pretty hard. A 
good deal of significance is contained in the remark of one such man: “I have 
had to learn over my trade three times, and I’m too old to learn it again.” He had 
been given a difficult job to do on a modern engine lathe containing the latest 
useful mechanisms for saving labor and procuring accurate work, and because he 
did not understand the tool he failed in his efforts until a younger machinist 
came to his assistance. 


IN a recently patented “ slot-machine” telephone, while it is impossible to call 
central without depositing a coin, it is possible to cause the refunding of the coin 
in case the operator fails to respond, says The Electrical World and Engineer. 
“ The refund is under partial control of a lever and partially under control of the 
operator. If the line be busy, when the calling-station is on a party line, or if for 
any other reason the operator fails to respond, the mere depression of the lever 
serves to return the coin; but if the operator once answers the lever will not re- 
fund the coin until the central operator so desires, this being indicated by her 
disconnection from the line. In case the desired call is accomplished, the central 
operator deposits the coin beyond the reach of the refunding lever by sending 
current out over both wires of the subscribers’ line in parallel. The coin collec- 
tor is provided with a target and suitable legend to assist the user in its manip- 
ulation. The patent for this collector has been assigned to the Western Elec- 
tric Company.” 
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IS THERE A CRISIS IN ROMAN CATHOLICISM ? 
The 


"Saayieianatn NG 

rt Fortnight, Catholic 
Church is face to face with a serious intellectual. crisis, the more 
immediate cause of which he finds in the recent condemnation of 
Abbé Loisy ° 


ity of the Roman Catholic Church (of which he professes himself 


to Mr. Robert Edward Dell, a writer in 


Review (November), the Roman 


The difficulty is not attributed to any essential qual- 


a loyal member), but to the alleged reactionary and untenable 
claims of the Roman Curia in matters lying outside the sphere of 
faith and morals. The issue at stake, he believes, is nothing less 
than “ whether and how far it will be possible in the future for tra- 
ditional Christianity to retain its hold on educated men.” ‘the 
menace of materialism which followed in the wake of modern sci- 
entific discovery, says Mr. Dell, has practically passed, and the 
new difficulties are philosophical on the one hand and historical on 
the other. “They are felt with particular force in the Catholic 


Church,” he states, “since the official church is at present com- 
mitted to a system of philosophy discarded by all philosophers (in- 
cluding those that are Catholics) and to a view of history that can 
not be supported by evidence.” He continues: 

“It isnot too much to say that the historical difficulty is to a 
great extent created by Rome; it would scarcely exist for thought- 
ful Catholics but for the action of Catholic authorities. The real 
difficulty, as M. Loisy has pointed out, is in the main a philo- 
sophical one. So completely have our philosophical and psycho- 
logical conceptions changed that many Christological and other 
definitions convey little or no meaning to the modern mind. They 
need, as M. Loisy says, to be translated. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on this subject, for nothing can be added to M. Loisy’s clear 
and convincing statement of the position. The Catholic believer, 
armed with the traditional dogma, is, as he says, in much the same 
position in relation to his contemporaries as were apostles in the 
face of the Greco-Roman world. We need some one who will do 
for us what St. Paul and the author of the Fourth Gospel did for 
early Christianity, and St. Thomas Aquinas for medieval Chris- 
tianity. And here again those to whom we havea right to look 
for help not only can give us none, but also prohibit any attempt 
to meet the difficulty or to restate Catholic truth in the language of 
the present day.” 


Mr. Dell finds the chief factor in the present alleged “crisis” to 
be “ the absolutist idea of authority, the claim to rule absolutely in 
every sphere of human life and knowledge, and to demand the ab- 
solute submission of Catholics to every decree of Rome, scientific, 
historical, political, or what not, as an ‘ oracle of God.’” He 
says further: 


“ The conclusion—painful as it is—that one is compelled to draw 
is that Rome regards the maintenance of her absolute authority, 
unlimited in its sphere and exercise, as the one thing to be fought 
for at all costs, even at the cost of the loss to the church of the 
great majority of her children. This is the spirit, and this the 
temper, which brought about the Reformation; it does not spring 
from ‘ ineradicable confidence’ in the future of the church, but 
rather from a well-grounded fear that the claim of Rome to abso- 
lute, infallible, and unlimited authority in all matters will not stand 
the test of history, and can not be maintained except by the rigor- 
ous repression of individual initiative and independent thought. 

“The position in which the individual Catholic is placed by the 
policy of his rulers is one of grave difficulty, and nowhere is the 
situation more acute than in France. In the English Catholic 
body few of the laity, and fewer still of the clergy, take any inter- 
est in intellectual matters; but there are signs of grave mischief 
among the younger laymen even in England. They have been 
trained to draw no distinction between the Catholic faith and its 
scholastic expression, or the insecure historical basis upon which 
their teachers have founded it; and their education tends to pro- 
duce that temper of mind which makes it difficult for a man to be 
anything but a thoroughgoing ultrarmontane or a thoroughgoing 
agnostic, and often makes him both by turns, if not, in some 
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cases, simultaneously. The natural consequence is that, in so far 
as those who have been educated in this way become convinced of 
the strength of the critical position, their hold on the faith is likely 
to be weakened. Rome has weakened it still more by declaring 
that any attempt to find a synthesis between the critical position 
and the faith is unlawful for Catholics.” 


Mr. Dell goes so far as to declare that ‘‘no man should, under 
present circumstances, take orders unless he is prepared to eschew 
intellectual pursuits; the present Pope has plainly intimated that 
intelligence is not wanted among the clergy.” The writer suggests 
that had Leo XIII. lived a little longer “the present crisis might 
have been averted, and Catholicism have entered upon a new era.” 
Continuing, he writes: 


“But almost before Leo was cold in his grave his work was un- 
done, and the catastrophe which his wisdom and statesmanship 
had temporarily averted was precipitated. The Roman bureau- 
cracy has amply avenged the temporary check to its preten- 
sions, and the Roman policy resumes its traditional lines. The 
new pontificate, which was to inaugurate an era of religious , 
reform and to free the church from political entanglements (so we 
were told, tho the reasons of the belief were never apparent), is 
little more than a year old; the church is plunged in a conflict of 
which the issue is far off and hard to discern, and the Vatican is 
embroiled in political complications which are likely to have 
equally far-reaching consequences. This seems a heavy price to 
pay for the restoration of plain chant, the abolition of the cere- 
mony of kissing the Pope’s toe, and a possible permission to the 
clergy to wear beards.” 


The hope of the future, concludes Mr. Dell, lies not in the pos- 
sibility that Rome will voluntarily surrender her claim to absolute 
and unlimited authority, but in “the certainty that she will not be 
able permanently to enforce it on Catholics.” To quote further: 

“ Already the hold of that claim on the consciences of Catholics 
is seriously weakened, and the chief solvent has been the Vatican 
definition. That definition, crowning effort as it was of the abso- 
lutists, proved in the event very different from that which they had 
desired to make it, and its results in practise have been the oppo- 
site of what they intended and wished. Before 1870 all papal ut- 
terances were treated with equal deference; since 1870 a papal 
utterance that does not come within the scope of the definition 
(and it is at least doubtful whether there has been one that does 
come within its scope) has gradually and almost imperceptibly 
come to be regarded by educated Catholics, even the most ortho- 
dox, as comparatively of little consequence ; it might, indeed, have 
been anticipated that this would be the case. Instead, therefore, 
of increasing the power of Rome over the minds of Catholics, the 
definition has had the contrary result. It has, moreover, com- 
pelled Catholics to consider the nature of infallibility, and pro- 
duced a growing conviction that it can be only relative. An er 
cathedra definition by the Pope is not a revelation or declaration 
of absolute truth, and it teaches nothing that the church does not 
already know. . poem 

“Prophecy, it has been said, is the most gratuitous form of er- 
ror, but the experience of the last thirty years almost justifies one 
in prophesying that the historian of the future will regard the defi- 
nition of papal infallibility as a turning-point in the history of the 
Catholic Church, marking the climax of the era of absolutism and 
scholastic dogmatism—and the beginning of their decline.” 


The Shortcomings of the Decalogue.—In a spirit 
which he himself defines as one of “reverent inquiry.” but which 
conservative theologians are likely to regard as one of iconoclasm, 
Mr. Charles Bickersteth Wheeler, awriter in 7he Hibéert Journal 
(October-December), examines the Ten Commandments of the 
Old Testament. He finds them of “almost unique interest, as 
being perhaps the only attempt to codify definitely men’s moral 
obligations which can be found in any of the great religions of the 
world,” but thinks that they are wofully “ inadequate as a guide to 
the complex life of to-day.” 
arguments : 


He supports his position with these 


“If we regard the Decalogue from a modern standpoint, very 
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little consideration will make it evident thata man might have kept 
all the commandments and yet be ‘ far from the Kingdom of God.’ 
To begin with, they are mainly negative, and would be satisfied 
for the most part by mere quiescence; but the course of human 
evolution would be pitiably hindered if all mankind adopted this 
negative attitude, for wisdom comes not by abstinence but by ac- 
tion; there is no salvation in sitting still. Far better is it to act, 
even under a wrong impulse, than to applaud ourselves for keeping 
the commandments merely because we have let ‘I dare not’ wait 
upon ‘| would.’ The sinner will at Jeast have learnt, even if it be 
only that that particular sin was not worth committing—and for 
what other end are we here ? 

“A thoughtful man who would rewrite the Decalogue to-day 
would almost certainly lay far more stress on the positive duties, 
with the idea of promoting active benevolence rather than blame- 
less lethargy. The four commandments which deal with man’s 
relation to God would probably be replaced by one simple injunc- 
tion to obey at all costs the voice of God within, while the four 
which treat of his conduct toward his fellows would Le combined 
into one comprehensive prohibition of all interference with the 
lives of others ; but the main aim of the wise Lawgiver who loved 
his kind would be to promote in each man that fearless pursuit of 
knowledge and truth, that boundless toleration of all who differ 
from him, that passionate will to help the world, which become so 
large a part of the life of those who realize the joy of cooperating 
with God in the evolution of his mighty scheme.” 


THE ALLEGED DECLINE IN THE MINISTRY. 


- Rope problem of the ministerial student has come into new 

prominence at this time as the result of two recent confer- 
ences held in Chicago and New York for the purpose of discussing 
these questions : 

Why do not more of the ablest students devote themselves to the 
Christian ministry ? 

What should be done, while young men are students in the col- 
leges and universities, to influence more of the strongest among 
them to decide to enter the ministry ? 

What influences, apart from those which should be exerted in 
the colleges and universities, can be brought to bear upon young 
men whi-h will result in securing a larger number of suitable can- 
didates for the ministry ? 

The conferences were summoned by Mr. John R. Mott, the 
leader of the evangelistic work of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in colleges, and were attended by influential church lead- 
ers of many denominations. 7he Christian Advocate (New’Y ork, 
Meth. Episc.) gives some account of the New York gathering, and 
enumerates as follows “the causes which were given as keeping 
men from the ministry ” : 


“1. The great openings in other lines of activity, especially busi- 
ness, 
“2. The decay of home religion. 


“ 
2 


3. Men feel they can not enter the ministry under present ec- 
clesiastical and creedal conditions. 

“4. Men who desire to enter some form of Christian service pre- 
fer other methods to that of the specific preaching of the Gospel. 

‘5. The position formerly held by the minister as the chief cen- 
ter of religious and other instruction in the community has gone 
and can not be restored. This has a profound effect on the supply. 

“6. The unreal standard which the church makes for ministers, 
treating them differently from other men. 

“7. The opposition of parents. 

“8. An unspiritual environment which prevents discerning the 
call of the Spirit of God. 

‘9. Denominational crowding in small communities gives the 
impression that there is little opportunity for each one of the nu- 
merous ministers.” 


According to the same paper, the following suggestions were 
made by various speakers: 


“1. The church should be called upon to pray for laborers. 
“2. Appeals for the ministry should emphasize the heroic. 
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“3. Ministers, college professors, and other persons of influence 
should bring home to strong young men in a personal way the 
claims of the ministry. 

“4. Sermons should be preached calling upon parents to give 
their children for the ministry, and upon young men to offer them- 
selves. 

“5. Theological seminaries should not require intending students 
to commit themselves as to system of belief before entering upon 
their studies in the seminary. 

“6. A revival of spiritual religion will produce more candidates 
for the ministry. 

“7. The claims of the ministry should be presented before stu- 
dents in the colleges and universities.” 

Many interesting facts in regard to the subject discussed are re- 
vealed in an investigation undertaken by Mr. Everett T. Tomlin- 
son and reported by him 
in The World’s Work 
(December). 





He states 
his conclusions thus: 


“There is no real 
‘dearth ’ of students for 
the ministry. There is 
a slight back-set at the 
present time, but it is 
not so great as has oc- 
curred in other years, 
and reports of attend- 
ance of students in the 
theological seminaries, 
when compared with 
similar reports twenty- 
five years ago, show a 
marked and marvelous 
increase. 

“In some quarters 
there is a deterioration 
in the quality of stu- 
dents, but the reports 
are not altogether unan- 
imous. Methodists and 
Episcopalians report a 
decided increase in 
numbers and in quality, 
and other religious bodies vary in localities and colleges in this 
respect. 

“There is a marked change in the sources of supply. The West 
and South provide a much larger proportion of students than the 
East. The response is greater in the newer regions than in the 
old, in the country than in the city, in the small churches than in 
the larger. There is alsoa steadily increasing drift away from the 
seminaries located in the country to those that are located in or 
near the large cities.” 








JOHN R. MOTT, 


A Y.M.C. <A. leader who has called confer- 
ences in Chicago and New York to discuss the 
lack of candidates for the ministry. 


It would seem, however, that the Christian church is menaced 
by a danger even more serious than that resulting froma lack of 
Mr. 
“successful pastors,” asking whether, if they had their 


lives to live over again, they would select the work they are now 


proper candidates for the ministry. Tomlinson wrote to 


« 


twenty 


doing. Seven replied ‘“Yes” enthusiastically, three were unde- 
cided, nine gave emphatic negatives, and one declared that if he 


could avoid being “ ordained,” he would be glad to take up the 


work. “If these twenty men be fairly representative,” says the 
New York Evening Post,“ the problem is not only how to get 
men to preach, but how to keep them preaching.” The same pa- 
per comments further : 


“The causes that deter men from becoming clergymen are to- 
day pretty obvious. The old prejudice, that ‘ learning hath always 
been an enemy to the gospel,’ is still alive. Indeed, the struggle be- 
tween rigid ecclesiastics, on the one hand, and scientists and schol- 
ars, on the other, first over evolution and then ever the higher criti- 
cism, has dealt a severer blow to the church than the gentlemen 
who now so gracefully acquiesce in the new doctrines imagine. 

. The old contest is not forgotten, especially while the reac- 
tionary religious press keeps up its din about the higher criticism. 
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Young men, viewing the past and the present, scrutinize the 
ordination vows, and frankly say they will not put their necks into 
the noose. 

“ They are especially reluctant when they see the humiliations to 
which many clergymen are subjected. ‘I pity a priest-ridden peo- 
ple,’ said Rowland Hill,‘ but a people-ridden priest isa still greater 
object of compassion.’ Of course, things are not so bad as when 
Wesley complained that one man would not listen to him for fear 
of hearing something against cock-fighting ; but the reluctance of 
our preachers to touch their most influential parishioners on the 
raw is proverbial. The Baptist pulpit and press, for instance, is 
generally willing to leave the shortcomings of John D. Rockefeller 
and the Standard Oil Company to the ruthless hand of Miss Tar- 
bell in M/cClure’s. The Methodists spoke softly to the late Daniel 
Drew while he was engaged in the beneficent project of founding 
a theological seminary at Madison, N. J. When an enterprise is 
frankly commercial, the promoter of it is scarcely blamed if he 
watches narrowly to see on which side his bread is buttered ; but 
trimming and cringing are not edifying in avowed teachers of 
morality, and must be nauseating to the man who is forced to such 
compromises with his soul. .... 

“No marvel, then, that in spite of the attractions of the high 
calling so many pastors jear their strength is spent in vain; and 
that the heads of theological schools complain that the young men 
committed to their charge are—tho not in the Biblical sense—poor 
in spirit. Yet in this matter, as in all others, the churches prob- 
ably get what they deserve.” 


A PLEA FOR A NEW RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


T HE demand for religious education that is being heard at the 

present day, says Prof. George Albert Coe in his latest vol- 
ume, entitled “ Education in Religion and Morals,” does not add 
anything to the formal conception of education as “development 
ot native capacities toward complete living,” but it asserts that, 
“just as the social destiny is pre-formed in the mental structure, so 
also is the religious destiny, and that in any complete education 


the one as well as the other must be developed.” Recognition of 


this fact points to a return to an education of an essentially relig- 
ious character that shall yet make use of all the psychological 
principles discovered and adapted during the period of secularized 
education from which we are emerging. The divorce of education 
and religion is thus accounted for by the present writer: 


“ Modern schools are an offshoot from church schools, and parts 
of modern educational philosophy can be traced back to medieval 
times. The demand for popular education and for natural methods 
grew up within religion, and several of the great prophets of the 
modern reform—notably Pestalozzi and Froebel—have locked 
upon it as distinctly religious. Nevertheless, education became 
independent. It based itself upon psychology and child-study, not 
upon Bible, church, or creed. It has built up a set of principles 
of its own without stopping to ask what bearing they may have 
upon religion. We have to deal, accordingly, with two apparently 
unrelated theories. the religious and the pedagogical, and with two 
independent practical activities, those of the church and those of 
the school. This was perhaps inevitable. For religion, being the 
most constructive factor of civilization has been relatively slow in 
assuming a final attitude toward the rapid changes of the modern 
world. That the whole of education should wait for official relig- 
ion to assimilate the principle of modern life was scarcely to be ex- 
pected. Church and state became separated or else lost the close 
union of former days; modern democracy was born and grew toa 
giant; modern science gave us a new world. Here principles 
were at work that had to be incorporated into the training of the 
young. Progress took the line of least resistance. Leaving the- 
ological and ecclesiastical disputes to adjust themselves, the 
schools took into themselves the factors of life upon which there 
was least dispute. The reform occurred where reform was most 
practicable.” 


The demand is now made, says the author, not only for more 
religious education, but also for better; and the general assump- 
tion is that one needed step is to adopt into religious training the 
principles of teaching that are recognized in the public schools. 
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He combats the fear that secularization of religion will follow the 
adoption of methods that characterize secular schools. He takes 
up his position on the ground that universal education is essentially 
a religious idea, in that “it recognizes the inner life as the essen- 
tial life of a man”; that it not only “ puts emphasis upon the inner 
life, but it also conceives that life broadly”; that it demands“ that 
this life come to outward expression,” and requires “ that the sensi- 
ble shall come before the rational, the concrete before the abstract, 
the reality before the symbol.” Finally, he says that “ modem 
education is working with religion for the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to society.” All of these “ essential characteristics of edu- 


cational philosophy ” are “not only reconcilable with religion, but 


actually included within the Christian view of life. We may 
therefore say that the modern educational movement as a whole 
has consisted in the working out of certain pedagogical aspects of 
Christian belief.” To quote again: 

“It follows that the entire body of modern educational principle 
is adapted to the specific work of training in religion. The 
spirit of modern education was received from religion, and 
now, enriched by new knowledge and wrought into a system, it 
returns to its source to become the basis of a reform in the edu- 
cational methods of the church itself. The contribution of mod- 
ern education to religion, then, is a suitable form and method for 
religious education. Thus, by another route, we reach once more 
the insight that the essential characteristic of such education is 
not its method, but rather its recognition of the whole personality 
of the child, the whole content of civilization, and the whole ideal 
of human life.” 


As to the existing modes of religious education and their failure 
to meet the conditions of modern times, the author makes the fol- 
lowing charge: 


“Not only are present methods defective; their point of view 
is only partially correct. Their view of the individual and of so- 
ciety is unconsciously permeated with presuppositions that have 
come down from scholastic theology and from the older forms of 
monarchical government. A good citizen, as measured by the 
standards of monarchical society, may be a very bad one as 
measured by the needs of democratic society. When a people is 
governed from above, the virtuous citizen is assumed to be the sub- 
missive one. He is diligent in business, peaceable, honest, chari- 
table, ready to defend his country against its enemies, but he is 
not supposed to interfere with the course of events or to meddle 
with the powers that control society. But in a democracy the 
merely submissive citizen is a public danger. Here the only safe- 
ty lies in the aggressiveness that springs from a keen sense of in- 
dividual responsibility for political and social conditions. 

“Again, under the scholastic conception of Christianity, faith 
also is an act of submission to external authority. It involvesa 
certain abnegation of individuality, with no adequate offset to the 
increase of sociality. Doubtless Protestantism has in: principle 
overcome this notion. When we stop to think seriously about 
faith, we discover that it is properly the self-assertion of the deep- 
est things of the individual heart and.mind. Tho it involves the 
renunciation of self-will, it is nevertheless an aggressive act. It is 
the taking of sides in the mightiest conflict of ideals, and the ac- 
tive devotion of one’s energy to the chosen cause. Yet our relig- 
ious education still interprets faith as submission to external au- 
thority, still fails to recognize the aggressive element in the social 
teachings of Jesus. Faith is therefore placed in an apologetic 
attitude toward the modern mind, and religion remains rather a 
refuge from social ills than a rebuker and rectifier of them. 

“What is wanted in our religious education is more openness 
toward modern knowledge, more boldness to take advantage of its 
help in the interpretation of life, and in respect to social and po- 
litical conditions, more of the fighting spirit. Christ sends into the 
world not peace but a sword. Christianity has a definite practical 
propaganda which involves both the individual and society. It 
fulfils its mission to either one only as it fulfils its mission to the 
other also. The child and the youth should therefore be imbued 
with the sense of having a positive mission, of being enlisted in a 
great cause, and of participating in a great conflict. Not until this 


spirit is somehow infused into our religious education can it even 
approximately fulfil its mission toward society.” 








so 
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DOES PAUL’S TEACHING CONTRADICT THAT 
OF CHRIST? 
HERE is a tendency among a certain class of modern the- 
ologians to hold that the main body of the doctrines and 
dogmas accepted by the Christian Church are to be credited not 
to Jesus, but to the Apostle Paul. Paul is represented as the real 
founder of the church, and “ the original Christianity of Christ” is 
described as something quite different from the common faith. 
Prof. P. Wernle, a leader of religious thought in Germany, has 
published a work entitled, “ Die Anfange unserer Religion” (The 
Beginnings of our Religion), in which he says: 


It is to be regretted that Paul has sacrificed the rich contents of 
the life of Jesus, as well as his message, in emphasizing the two 
facts of his death and resurrection. The Pauline teachings on 
these two points do not attain to,the high ideals of the gospels. 
Paul could never consent to recognize in man any power to awaken 
new moral forces. He rather considered it necessary to regard 
man as a Spiritual wreck, with no way of deliverance left except 
through faith. Here is the feature in which the teachings of Jesus 
and of Paul differ most widely: In Christ we find courage, joy, the 
consciousness of power, full health of soul. As he himself does 
the will of God, he asks others todo it also. In Paul, on the other 
hand, we find the picture of a broken-down humanity, which can 
become victorious only through supernatural grace in the church. 
Not the Jesus of the gospel—for this Jesus Paul did not know— 
but the Son of God who was crucified and rose again, is preached 
as the Savior. 

The whole conception of “justification by faith,” as developed 
by Paul, is in contrast to the proclamations of Jesus. Paul’s 
thoughts are dreary and dark, are strangely Jewish, and do not ap- 
peal to human nature as do the joyful words of Jesus proclaiming 
the love of the Father. In Paul we have the words of a jurist and 
lawyer, and through him a baneful juridical theology has found its 
way into the church. 


Quite naturally, such claims as these provoke rejoinder from the 
conservative camp. Two works in particular have been written 
with the object of showing a substantial agreement between the 
teachings of Pauland Jesus. One is by Professor Liitgert, of the 
University of Halle, entitled “ Die Lehre von der Rechtfertigung 
durch den Glauben ” (The Doctrine of Justification by Faith) ; the 
other is by Professor Feine, of the University of Vienna, entitled 
“Jesus Christus und Paulus” (Jesus Christ and Paul). The latter 
advances substantially the following line of argument: 


It must be regarded as the settled conclusion of honest research 
that Christianity, from the outset, was a religion that aimed at 
man’s redemption. Not Paul, but the founder of Christianity, 
put this stamp upon the faith. It is true that the great apostle, in 
his elaboration of the doctrine of justification, nowhere directly 
appeals or refers to an utterance of Jesus on this subject. Even 
in his discussion with Peter at Antioch (Gal. ii. 14-21), we do not 
find that Paul recalls for the benefit of Peter any particular word 
ot Jesus on the topic under discussion. But notwithstanding all 
this, the germ of Paul’s doctrine of justification is to be found in 
the teachings of Jesus himself. 

Jesus recognized the universal depravity, and was constantly 
calling men to repentance. He preached, as John the Baptist did 
before him, not that certain classes, or a few, must enter into the 
Kingdom of God through repentance, but that all, without excep- 
tion, must do so (Matt. xviii. 23 seg.). In this thought lies the 
foundation of Paul’s doctrine of justification, altho he developed 
this doctrine more emphatically than Jesus himself did. 

Again, the fundamental Pauline doctrine that the calf? to Chris- 
tianity and, jndeed, our entire Christian life, are a gift of God’s 
grace, has also been taken from Jesus. The latter spoke of the 
Kingdom of God as a gift from on high, to be given to all for 
whom it had been prepared. 

According to Jesus, the Kingdom of God is something already 
attainable in the present life, while Paul maintains that judgment 
by justification has already been determined. But even in this ap- 
parent contradiction may be recognized two sides of one and the 
same doctrine. 


Professor Feine concludes his argument with these words: 


“The essential contents of Paul’s doctrine of justification can be 
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traced back to Jesus himself. It was not Paul who raised up the 
cross of Christ as the only means of salvation. Jesus himself had 
declared his death to be necessary for the salvation of mankind.” 
— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





A NEW METAPHOR OF FAITH. 

OST men, I think, are significant, and find and make life 

significant, in proportion to their faith,” writes Mr. G. 
Lowes Dickinson; and he goes on to indicate a wider definition of 
faith than perhaps the word usually suggests. Faith, he says, in- 
volves a volitional assumption that things, in spite of appearances, 
are really “worth while.” In Zhe /ndependent Review (Novem- 
ber) he conveys, by definition and by figure of speech, his concep- 
tion of the part played by faith in all human affairs : 


“ 


“Faith, in the sense in which I am using the term, is distin- 
guished from knowledge, but is not necessarily opposed to it, tho 
it may easily be misled into opposition. And, being distinguished 
from knowledge, the kind of assurance it gives is not, or should 
not be, intellectual certainty. On the contrary, faith would seem 
to be an expression of the imagination and the will, rather than of 
the intellect, tho it be from the intellect that it takes its form. It 
is closer to music and poetry than to science. It is the operation 
of our passion and our desire, shaping in anticipation the forms 
and features of the unknown land which we are about to explore. 
I know no better metaphor for it than that-—-the passion in the ex- 
plorer’s heart, dictating the vision by which he is led. Because 
there is a horizon, because there is space, because there is the un- 
known, therefore there is faith. Columbus had faith. But what 
he discovered was not the world of his dream. Only the dream 
helped him to discover it. And, spiritually, we are all in his po- 
sition. We are Columbuses setting forth on our voyage. We 
need our dream, but we need also our compass. And the con- 
firmation or dissipation of the dream hangs upon reality. But 
while in this sense faith must wait upon truth, it is also true, in 
another sense, that truth waits upon faith. For the impulse to 
pursue truth is itself a form of faith. We hope that truth is ob- 
tainable, we desire and will to attain it, we dream its attainment as 
we go in quest of it. And but for that dream, and that hope, and 
that will, we should never start at all. Faith is the sense and the 
call of the open horizon. If we abstract it from the forms in which 
we clothe it, from the specific beliefs which are, as it were, its pro- 
jection into the intelligence, it presents itself as the spring of our 
whole life, including our intellectual life. It is the impulse to grow 
and expand; and, just because it is that it has itself no form, but 
may assume any form. It is a taper burning, now bright, now 
dim, and changing color and substance with every change in the 
stuff it consumes. The frailest thing we know, it is also the least 
perishable. For it is a tongue of the central fire that burns at the 
heart of the world.” 




















A CARTOONIST’S IDEA OF “THE SIMPLE LIFE.” 
—Johnson in the Denver Times. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


EFFECT OF THE BALTIC FLEET’S APPROACH 
UPON ADMIRAL TOGO. 
HE trend of Admiral Togo’s reflections, now that the squad- 
ron under Admiral Rozhdestvensky has entered the last 
phase of its long cruise, is the subject of much ingenious conjecture 
to the experts of all Europeanorgans. “ Admiral Togo has plenty 
of time to prepare,” says the London Standard, “and he will as- 
suredly lose no opportunity of resting his crews, repairing his 
ships, replenishing his armament, and getting his whole fleet into 
the best possible fighting trim. For the command of the sea is life 
and death to the Japanese in this war, and they can not afford to 
take avoidable risks.” But Admiral Togo’s problem does not 
seem quite so simple as all that to the pro-Russian school of 
French newspaper experts. The Japanese admiral will be caught 
between two squadrons, according to the Paris Zemps, which was 
not at first impressed by the reported havoc wrought among Rus- 
sian battle-ships as a result of the capture of 203 Meter Hill. 
The squadron bottled up in Port Arthur it deems formidable still, 
so far, at least, as its relation to Admiral Togo’s dilemma is con- 
cerned. There is also the Russian squadron at Vladivostok to 
take into account, and if we may credit a naval expert who writes 
in the Revue de Paris, it will play its part in cooperation with 
Rozhdestvensky : 

“This naval force, which is still very formidable, is evidently to 
effect a junotion with Rozhdestvensky. At least, it will retain in 
frontof Vladivostok the utmost possible number of Japanese ships, 
which will be a great relief to the vessels arriving from Europe so 
far as concerns the inevitable and probably decisive struggle 
through which they must pass before reaching Vladivostok. The 
little squadron commanded by Jessen (or by Skrydlott, if that gen- 
eral officer deems it expedient to assume direct command) will be 
called upon to display great enterprise and resolution and to make 
frequent dashes. It will not hesitate to risk an outright battle, 
especially upon the approach of the squadron from the Baltic. 

“And the Japanese? The Japanese have a fine game to play. 
If they come out of it with honor, which is very possible, it will be 
because they have studied with profit that department of naval 
strategy which has to do with interior lines. They will find them- 
selves between two Russian squadrons striving to combine. One 
of those squadrons, the weaker, is that upon which they exercise 
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an immediate influence, since they have it bottled up and under 
strict guard. The other, the more powerful, comes from a dis- 
tance, concealing its movements so far as possible. Until the last 
moment, the Japanese will not know where to take it.” 


All this was written before the capture of a certain important 
position enabled the Japanese to fire upon the squadron bottled in 
Port Arthur. But the situation has not fundamentally altered, says 
the expert of the Paris Gau/ozs. The peril of the position to Japan, 
declares this authority, is her absolute reliance upon oversea com- 
munications at a time when so many ports will be icebound or 
nearly so. The mere approach of Rozhdestvensky will suffice to 
check the movements of transports and supplies. It will not even 
be possible to maintain the blockade of Port Arthur in its present 
strictness. But this expert admits that he is indicating the prob- 
lem only in outline. Details -must be filled in as the crisis ap- 
proaches, which, we are told, will be soon. An English expert, 
that of the London Sfeaker, concedes the difficulty of Togo’s 
position. “The Baltic fleet must be destroyed,” he says. “If 
half of it be destroyed at the expense of half the Japanese fleet, 
Japan has lost the war” 

“As it nears the seat of war, it will be necessary for Admiral 
Togo to attack it. His fleet is homogeneous and well trained. 
His artillery has no advantage over the Russian, but its stoking 
certainly has. What it consists of nobody knows, for nobody 
knows what damage has been inflicted upon the Japanese fleet 
since the /fatsuse disaster. Of the results of the fighting we are 
not told a word. It will perhaps be allowing the widest margin of 
strength to give Admiral Togo four line-of-battle-ships and six 
armored cruisers. With this he has to meet the four excellent 
new battle-ships of the enemy, three less efficient (of which one is 
quite obsolete), and a very unhomogeneous squadron of cruisers, 
some of which are nominally very fast but only two of which are 
armored as are the Japanese six. 

“The problem so put might seem an easy one to solve. The 
Japanese admiral has but to meet the Baltic fleet, sink it, and con- 
tinue his work in front of Port Arthur. As a fact, the situation is 
far less simple. 

“In the first place, the arrival of the Baltic fleet will necessitate 
the raising of the partial blockade of Port Arthur. Admiral Togo 
can not lie in the mouth of the Yellow Sea awaiting the enemy, for 
the simple reason that the enemy is not making for that place: 
he is making for Vladivostok. Tho the ice prevents an active 
come and go of commerce or transports, it does not prevent the 
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This bird’seye view is from the Manchester Guardian, which has collated all accessible maps with a view to defining the relative distance of the hill forts surround 
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simultaneous entry or exit of one body of vessels: this the ice- 
breaker at Vladivostok hitherto permitted, and can in the future 
permit. 

“In the second place, Admiral Togo can not afford to let the 
Russian fleet go by unarrested. Solong as it isin Japanese waters 
it will stop dead all the movements of transports and all commerce ; 
its mere passage to those waters will raise rates rapidly until they 
become prohibitive. The fleet must be met, and that as soon as 
possible. . . . It must be destroyed at once, and so thoroughly 
that its remaining portion is not enough, combined with the ships 
at Vladivostok, to make successful raids or to effect a junction 
with the squadron at Port Arthur. Whether it will be so de- 
stroyed only time can show ; but if it is not, Japan can not fail to 
lose the campaign on the mainland.”— 7yans/lations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





JAPAN’S DISTRUST OF GERMANY. 


HE Frankfurter Zeitung is ill at ease because of an unex- 
pected and mysterious gap in the series of Japanese press 
denunciations of Emperor William and his methods. Scarcely 
more than a month or so ago, one could not pick up a leading N ip- 
pon organ, including the influential /777, the sober and serious 
Asahi,and Marquis Ito’s Wichi Nich7, without tinding round defi- 
ances of the Hohenzollern therein. The potentate was warned in 
these representative Japanese journals that Tokyo's “ patience ” 
with him had its limits and that the benevolence of his neutrality 
was more pro-Russian than any son of a Shogun could find agree- 
able. “Our attitude may not please the German Emperor,” de- 
clared the Asah7 in the dog-days, “and he may rage and threaten 
in his fury if he likes. We have put up with too much since first 
we risked our national existence in this war.” 

But the spirit which prompted these outbursts vanished with the 
last rose of summer, and the press of Tokyo, tho dissembling its 
love, has ceased to kick William down-stairs. There is nothing in 
this that puzzles the /ranukfurter Zeitung. It explains that the 
official censor in the Mikado’s capital received a ministerial order 
to end peremptorily all manifestations of anti-German sentiment 
in Japanese newspapers. Correspondents of not a few German 
dailies were not permitted to send from Japan despatches in which 
editorials of anti-German tone were quoted or even referred to. A 
feeling presumably strong had to find expression furtively. Ger- 
mans in the diplomatic service were and are referred to by the em- 
ployment of the Japanese word for that class of thieves who, upon 
pretext of saving furniture from the flames, make off with it when 
the house is afire. Further revelation of the state of the national 
mind is thus afforded in the London 77mes : 


“It is noticeable that Japanese distrust of Germany does not ap- 
pear to decrease. For a moment some graceful acts on the part 
of the Kaiser, supplemented by the tact and popularity of his Maj- 
esty’s present representative in Tokyo, seemed to have produced 
a strong effect. But if the state of public opinion may be gaged 
by utterances of leading journals, there has not been any appr 
ciable improvement. Thus, immediately on the receipt of news 
that certain fugitive units of the Port Arthur squadron had put 
into Kiaochau, some of the responsible Japanese papers, without 
Waiting to learn the course adopted by the lessees of the port, used 
language which, while not directly predicting a Russophile construc- 
tion of her neutral obligations by Germany, showed plainly enough 
that such an issue would not surprise them; and even when it be- 
came plain that the fugitives were to be treated according to the 
laws of neutrality, these newspapers did not exhibit any disposition 
to acknowledge the injustice of their previous suspicions or to in- 
dorse the formal expressions of satisfaction which the Japanese 
Government conveyed to Berlin. Nor has there been, since that 
time, any indication of analtered mood. On the contrary, articles 
and paragraphs appear not infrequently which imply that Germany 
is regarded at best as an unknown quantity, ready to be thrown at 
any moment into the Russian scale, if such a course should further 
diplomatic aims in Europe or promote the interests of her We/t- 
politik.”—Translations made for THe LitFRARY DIGEST. 
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THE FINAL STAGE OF PREMIER COMBES’S 
CAREER. 


HE survival of that which is clerical in twentieth-century 

France has been rendered almost hopeless, it would appear 

from contemporary European press comment, unless means can be 

found, within a short time, of overthrowing the republican form of 

government in that country. Some idea of the sort is even now, 
we are assured, under 





consideration by those 
political leaders who 
oppose, not Premier 
Combes personally, but 
the anticlericalism for 
which he stands. The 
clericals, it is intimated 
in so stanch an organ of 
theirs as the Gazlois 
(Paris), would really 
gain nothing by a mere 
parliamentary over- 
throw of the Combes 
ministry. He would 
simply make room for 
a premier as anticlerical 
as himself, “if not more 
so.” In the final stage 
of Premier Combes’s 





career, which is now 











admitted by his sup- M. BERTEAUX, 


porters in the French The new French Minister of War in the 
Combes ministry. He isa radical, and his task 
is said to be the purging of the higher military 
there are certain leading | commands of monarchical influences. 


press to have arrived, 


factors which can work 

themselves out only into one of two things—a wholly clerical mon- 
archy or empire, or an absolutely anticlerical republic. Com- 
promise of any kind, say those foreign organs which have studied 
the situation with care, is out of the question. ; 

The leading factors, as seen by our European contemporaries, 
are three. First and foremost is the sentiment of the French peo- 
ple. Next is the immediate future of “ world politics,” as that may 
react upon the alliance between France and Russia. Finally there 
is the acute crisis alleged to exist in the relations between the 
French clergy—priests and hierarchy—on the one hand and the 
Vatican on the other. To these three factors, it seems from the 
Indépendance Belge (Brussels), everything else is subsidiary, and 
much press comment regarding “divisions and jealousies among 
the anticlericals” is pronounced purely personal and beside the 
point. 

So far as the sentiment of the French people is concerned, those 
foreign authorities which seem to understand it best maintain that 
it is in the main with the policy of the anticlericals. So sure is the 
London Sfectator of this that it feels justified in making rather 
sweeping predictions : ; 

“The Nationalists [the parliamentary opposition to M. Combes] 
will be completely beaten at the polls, as they are already beaten 
in the Chambers, and they know it; and if they could produce in 
any way a coup d'état, or even a general alarm, they would do so 
before any of the three objects to which they are so profoundly 
antipathetic could be secured. They wish to prevent the reopen- 
ing of the Dreyfus case, the fulfilment of the proposal to separate 
church and state, and the exfente cordia/e with Great Britain ; and 
to prevent them they will make efforts which, as despairing efforts, 
may be formidable. If they had only a Boulanger to produce, he 
would be on his horse before the year has ended. 

“ They will not, we think, succeed, even if accident should favor 
them. We do not, it is true, believe that the army—meaning by 
the army the majority of officers—is as yet heartily reconciled to 
the republic. It was too deeply irritated by the Dreyfus case, 
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during which, as it conceived, a deliberate slur was cast by the Re- 
publican party upon its honor. It has felt too bitter about the 
operation of * purging,’’which General André [until recently Min- 
ister of War] has, perhaps, carried out a little too roughly and with 
too unscrupulous a use of secret information about persons, and it 
is never quite happy when it is not recognized as the first power in 
the state. It seems certain, too, that many of its higher officers 
are really the pupils of the more embittered clericals, and disposed 
to think that in breaking with the Vatican the present Government 
is giving a triumph to those revolutionary forces which every army 
at heart regards as hostile, either to itself or to the permanent in- 
terests of the country. It is also true that the clerical party will 
go almost any length to defeat M. Combes’s proposals, and that 
the secular clergy are disappointed by offers intended to conciliate 
them, while the ‘ faithful’ provinces will send up strictly clerical 
representatives. The Government, however, will win. The dis- 
affected officers have no leader, not even a general who has won 
great victories, and they doubt whether the men entertain the same 
convictions as their superiors. The municipal elections have shown 
that the body of the electors are not opposed to M. Combes’s anti- 
clerical policy, while the extente cordiale distinctly pleases them, 
as proof both that the Government seeks peace and that France is 
still of great importance in the European world. The people are 
perfectly satisfied with the republic, which opens all careers and 
leaves all ultimate power, and especially the power of veto, in their 
own hands; and are, besides, clearly aware that any great war 
would, if successful, leave all solid power in the hands of the vic- 
torious general, who is most unlikely to be a hearty Republican. 
rhe Nationalists, therefore, tho they have in one way or another 
large means of annoyance, will have in the final struggle no-solid 
foothold. Paris will not march at their bidding on the Chambers, 
and outside Paris the disaffected do not muster a clear third of the 
people.” 

Presse 


Far difficult to estimate, thinks the Neue Free 


(Vienna), which has long looked forward to the 


more 


. , 


‘emancipation ” of 
France from clerical influence, is the effect of the alliance with 
The 
cornerstone of French foreign policy, according to this view, is 


Russia upon the problem confronting the Combes ministry. 


still the revanche, recovery of the lost provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine from Germany. This can only be effected, declare op- 
position organs, through the medium of the alliance with Russia. 
Nevertheless, the Action (Paris), champion of “ official atheism,” 
and the Aurore (Paris), which finds anticlericalism insufficiently 
anticlerical, are addicted to denunciation of Russia’s Government, 
reflecting thus a prominent feature of French anticlerical opinion. 
Such an attitude, declare Nationalist French organs, is inconsistent 
with fidelity to the “friendly and allied nation,” and means the 
abandonment of the French aspiration for the recovery of Alsace- 
Lorraine, a line of argument which leads to the deduction of the 
Gaulois and the /igaro that M. Combes and his followers are 
“false to France.” The charge is held to be sustained by the atti- 
tude of the /7umanité (Paris), organ of the great Socialist leader, 
Jean Jaurés. This organ repudiates any foreign policy based upon 
the army “as a weapon.” Thus the anticlericals, in the opinion 
of their opponents, are wrecking the army which must win back 
the lost provinces unless they are never to be won back at all. 


The anti-Combes Journal des Débats (Paris) observes : 


“If there was, according to M. Jaurés, who ought to know, 
something chimerical in the conceptions of Gambetta, at least he 
never believed that it was possible to have an efficient diplomacy 
without an army capable of inspiring respect. .... 

“What M. Jaurés asks from this point of view we have always 
advised. The one reproach we address to him is that of bring- 
ing a more simple confidence to bear upon the subject than 
Gambetta would certainly have felt, and of breaking in our hands 
the military instrument without which we are nothing. Gambetta 
would have been horrified by what is transpiring at this moment. 
No party interest would have led him to sacrifice the army toa 
wretched ministerial consideration. He would have abandoned 


M. Jaurés, General André, and M. Combes, and would have re- 
mained faithful to France himself.”— 7vanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE RIVAL MILITARY CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
WAR. 

ISSENSIONS among the Japanese on the subject of the 
conduct of the war have occasionally been hinted at in 
French dailies. Whether these dissensions amount to no more 
than natural differences of opinion among military men in Tokyo 
on details of strategy, or whether they point to such a discord as 
would explain some anomalies of Japanese strategy in the theater 
of war has been a moot point recently in some continental Euro- 
pean organs. The 
London 77mes has said on various occasions that it would be im- 


The London press is silent on the subject. 


proper for the English press to consider military themes of this 
sort ina manner calculated to prove embarrassing to England’s 
ally. The acknowledged secretiveness of the Japanese character 
is accepted as an additional obstacle to mformation on the subject. 

However, a working theory of the rival strategical conceptions 
of the war which must confront the Japanese has been evolved by 
the military experts of such English journals as the Manchester 
Guardian and such French papers as the Paris /%garo and Gau- 
First 
of allis Port Arthur, detaining General Nogi with his army, esti- 


Jois. The conditions of the problem are familiar enough. 


mated in the London Standard at 70,000 effectives. Next is the 


great Japanese force in the vicinity of Mukden. The“ broad facts’ 


of the situation here, according to the authority last named, are 
that “ the Japanese, with an army of about 240,000 men, are holding 
a position of at least thirty miles in length, facing a Russian army 
of about 220,000.” French authorities like the Paris /7zgaro esti- 
mate Japanese effectives at Mukden in less imposing fashion, and 
they insist that reenforcements are materially strengthening Kuro- 
patkin’s totals, But this does not in any way affect the immediate 
problem which is alleged to be perplexing the Japanese and which 
is thus stated by the Manchester Guardian : 


“Two strategical conceptions have constantly been striving for 
mastery. The first regarded the defeat of General Kuropatkin as 
the main object and the reduction of Port Arthur (the difficulty of 
which was underestimated) as the secondary object. The incon- 
clusive battle of Liao-yang brought to the front the second concep- 
tion, which was to hold the Russian field army and force matters 
at Port Arthur. The vigorousattack of General Kuropatkin inter- 
rupted this plan and inspired the Japanese with hopes of capturing 
Mukden asa consequence of the Russiandefeat. But the Russian 
rally seems to have convinced them that until things were in better 
train at Port Arthur the game in the north was not worth the can- 
dle, and the departure of the Russian fleet supplied another motive 
for making Port Arthur the main object of attack. The conflict 
between these two conceptions is likely to continue, and no one 
can say exactly how it will work out. The second, however, 
which the Japanese have pursued since the failure of the last Rus- 
sian attack seems to us the wiser inevery way. On the Russian 
side the main strategical idea is simple, tho its execution is enor- 
mously difficult. General Kuropatkin can hardly be under any 
delusions now. He knows that a march south to the direct relief 
of Port Arthur would even under the most favorable conditions be 
an almost impossible military operation. His only chance is to 
find a way round, and his only way round is to render Japanese 
communications insecure. This war on communications is now 
the leading idea in Russian strategy. And the key to the whole 
plan is the retention of Port Arthur by General Stoessel.” 

Meanwhile Kuropatkin is proceeding apace with the reorgani- 
zation of his forces. There are to be three armies, it seems, the 
Russians having profited by study of the operations of Oku, Nod- 
zu, and Kuroki. Kuropatkin’s first army will be under General 
Linievitch, the second is to be commanded by General Gripen- 
berg, while the third has been assigned to General Kaulbars. 
The whole scheme 
But there isa 
sound of revelry by night and champagne flows in cataracts wher- 
ever Russian officers of adequate rank congregate in the theater of 
war. 


Each of these armies will be 150,000 strong. 
of reorganization is to be perfected by the spring. 


That, at any rate, is the information supplied by English 
dailies, which overwhelm the conviviality of the environment in 
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GENERAL KAULBARS. 

He commands the second Russian army of 
Manchuria, to be 150,000 strong by next spring, 
and to be under Kuropatkin as “ supreme com- 
mander.” 











GENERAL SCHWANN. 

He is to be on the staff of General Kaulbars, 
in the capacity of quartermaster-general and 
is described as an able organizer. 





GENERAL JOLINSKY. 
He is to have general oversight of the rail- 


way and transport facilities of the new army 
under Kaulbars. 














PILLARS OF THE CZAR’S SECOND 


the gloom of the prognostications they base upon it. French or- 


gans convey other ideas altogether. Warfare, as waged in the 
vicinity of Mukden, has become as dismal a science as political 
economy. Admission to Kuropatkin’s headquarters is reserved 
for sober persons exclusively. 


to ride a horse. 


Every cavalry officer must be able 
Regiments going into action must henceforth be 


accompanied by their commanders. “General Kuropatkin,” ob- 
serves the Paris /igaro, “ is too capable not to have profited by 
some lessons of Japanese discipline.” ‘‘The drunkard and the in- 
competent,” as the London Standard puts it, “are to be weeded 
out.” The outlook for both armies is thus presented by the mili- 


tary expert of the London 77mes : 


“So far as the Russian army is concerned—that is to say, in 
view of its heavy losses and of the reenforcements which may 
reach it throughout the winter—we can quite understand that there 
are many inducements to play the waiting game. The army has 
wrecked itself in the vain endeavor to relieve Port Arthur, and tho 
the fatal magnet is still there to distract the mind and disturb the 
resolutions of the Russian commander, it may be that the Czarhas 
at last arrived at the conclusion that the price his army has had to 
pay for the effort has been too high. 

“The Russians themselves declare that Oyama’s army is supe- 
rior in numbers. They and their friends and allies allege, how- 
ever, that Japan has almost touched bottom, and after describing 
the various categories of the Japanese army antecedent to the war, 
conclude with delight that Japan is almost exhausted and that 
when the Russian glacier with its moraine of 500,000 sabres and 
bayonets begins to move in the spring it will carry all before it. 
Ail they can see to reenforce the Japanese army is a levy of peas- 
ants with inferior arms and badly led. The final success of Rus- 
sia follows as a matter of course, and it only remains to dictate 
terms of peace. thie tng 

“Only numbers can annihilate, and we can regard it as assured 
that, ever since Prince Khilkoff [who has charge of Russia’s rail- 
way communications] gave proof of his competence, Japanese or- 
ganizers at home have been steadily working up to the point which 
is fixed for them by the circumstances of the case with almost 
mathematical precision. It is true that the want of trained officers 
may be felt, but let us look on the other side and regard the thou- 
sands of reserve officers Russia is digging up to make good the 
very extraordinary waste in the commissioned ranks at the front. 
Japan could have organized her corps of officers, had she desired 
to do so, as a caste apart a /a Prusse, at once the strength, the 


ARMY. 


glory, and the weakness of the German army. There were many 
who advised her to do so, but she wisely refrained and left open 
the door to merit wherever found. Her non-commissioned ranks 
are recruited from the intellectual ¢/7te of the nation, and as officers 
fall they can be, and they are, replaced from the good and tried 
non-commissioned ranks—men who are probably superior in very 
many ways to the average regimental officer of the Russian army 
and have been proved by hard service in the field. 

“The problem before the organizing staff at Tokyo is to place in 
the field, month by month, such considerable forces that by the 
time the Russian concentration is completed the Japanese army 
may be of equivalent or greater strength. There is no reason why 
Japan should fail in this undertaking since she has fortunately 
elected to fight out the war within easy reach of the sea, as we 
recommended her to do before the war began. Nothing that we 
are able to observe, save the loss of the command of the sea, need 
prevent her from retaining the advantages she has won.” 


NICHOLAS Il. AND THE PROPOSED RUSSIAN 


CONSTITUTION. 


re upon the person of more than one zemstvo 

president who left St. Petersburg after the recent congress 
of provincial delegates in that city was, from some accounts, a 
written constitution, incorporating every classical feature in such 
a product of man’s capacity for self-government. The treasonable 
document itself is understood to have been discussed and adopted 
as a kind of program for the constitutional agitation which so 
many western ‘European newspapers believe to be impending. 
Free Russia, organ of a group of influential refugees in London— 
a weekly with sources of information that may be accepted on this 
point—published a draft of the instrument. It calls for freedom 
Provision is made for a national 
senate and house, for popular suffrage, a cabinet—in a word, for 


of speech, conscience, thought. 


all the characteristics of a strictly constitutional monarchy of the 
liberal type. The unanimity of the deliberations of the zemstvo 
presidents some weeks since may or may not have extended to the 
proposed constitution; but it seems to the London 7Zmes “ an un- 
favorable symptom. . . . Practical men, debating subjects of con- 
sequence so profound, would hardly be found in complete agree- 


ment upon so many proposals ef varying character and of varying 
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importance.” The somewhat reactionary Saturday Review (Lon- 
don) refuses to take the alleged constitutional sentiment seriously. 


It doubts if the zemstvo presidents have any idea that a consti- 


The 


tution is practically applicable in the present state of Russia. 


whole incident, it maintains, has been misunderstood : 


“Freedom of speech, of the press, of conscience, the right of 
public meeting, the right of association, the grant of franchise to 
the people, and the concession of right to legislate to the elected 
representatives of the people—these, we are told, were the sub- 
jects for discussion at the meetings which have just been held at 
St. Petersburg. Had the zemstvo delegates really assumed the 
functions ascribed to them by the foreign press, they would as- 
suredly have arrogated to themselves an executive position in the 
state, which would be wholly contrary to the essence of their origi- 
nal constitution. The very fact of such demands being made would 
at once indicate that the zemstvo, a comparatively humble and to 
a certain extent tentative provincial institution, had attained to the 
level of a deeply rooted and powerful bureaucracy. A glance at 
the history of the zemstvo itself during the forty years of its exist- 
ence will at once dissipate all these theories. The word zemstvo 
has figured largely in the daily papers of late; it would be well if 
writers and readers had some idea of the origin and meaning of 
this term. The title is derived from the noun sem/za, land, and 
the verb vopfeet, to clamor. This derivation therefore defines at 
once both the functions and the limitations of the zemstvo. It is 
the voice of the land, a council of landed proprietors appointed to 
deliberate and report to the central executive the wants of the rural 
population. In a certain sense it is a county council, without the 
latter’s executive authority.” 


But the Newe /reie Presse (Vienna) takes adifferent view. This 
Austrian daily is believed to speak with authority because it has 
peculiarly competent representatives in St. Petersburg, while its 
comment upon the information thus supplied is based upon much 


first-hand study of Russian institutions. The conclusion of this 


journal is that Russia has entered a phase quite unprecedented in 
the Muscovite world, and that the constitutional results of the 


zemstvo congress will be sweeping. To quote: 


“The fact that this zemstvo congress could assemble in St. 
Petersburg, to discuss a fundamental modification and reform of 
the whole nature of the Government in avowed hostility to the 
autocratic system and its bureaucracy—this fact and this alone is a 
thing hitherto unheard of in Russia. It signifies in itself a mighty 
transformation, even tho it be but the first timid manifestation of 
a future decisive alteration in the historic aspect of Russia. It is 
like a bud that ventures to show itself in the spring weather, a bud 
full of promising growth beneath a stretch of sky where as yet 
never a sign of spring such as this was to be seen. Whereas else- 
where constitutionalism manifests itself through savage parlia- 
mentary struggles and the parliamentary system itself lends itself 
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to its own disparagement through forbidding aspects, there ap- 
pears in Russia—actually in Russia—the presage of a change in 
the direction of a constitution and the parliamentary system. A 
threatening storm of war tempts it irresistibly forth from the depth 
of the popular soul into the light—so irresistibly that the autocratic 
Czar and the all-potent bureaucracy are no longer able to rid them- 
selves of it fully. They endure the zemstvo congress which other- 
wise, by a single word of authority, might have been swept out of 
the winter palace like so much chaff. They tolerate the assem- 
blage of provincial representatives from all parts of the vast em- 
pire for the discussion of the need of the introduction of a con- 
stitutional system into Russia. They endure, in a word, what 
formerly has appeared to the autocracy like the fearful specter of 
revolution. . . . The great historical process has begun. It can 
be halted, delayed, but scarcely turned backward. 

“Thus has constitutionalism introduced itself everywhere with 
these preliminary steps. Everywhere it has introduced itself with 
local beginnings. But there is something peculiarly Russian 
about the way in which the zemstvo congress came into being in 
St. Petersburg. It was not summoned, as was the case with the 
states-general in France and as was the case with the united Land- 
tags in Prussia. It assembled spontaneously, grew out of the 
ground of itself, as it were, like a thing of necessity, a something 
not to be held back, a thing pressing forth into the sunlight, ele- 
mental, not needing to be called. These men who came together 
in the zemstvo congress are heroes and carry their fate in their 
hands at a word of command that is mightier than all the power of 
the Russian bureaucracy. There were, indeed, deputations from 
isolated zemstvos which hitherto ventured into the vicinity of the 
Czar’s throne in order to give voice to things imperatively required 
for the welfare of the people. But it suffices to remember the 
zemstvo deputation from Tver, the leaders of which were dis- 
missed unheard, and other martyrs of this kind who paid for their 
temerity with deportation to Siberia. Enormous obstacles were 
heaped upon the path between throne and people. 

“This time it is not an isolated provincial deputation which 
treads that path. It is an imperial parliament.” 

In the last resort, according to the liberal /ndépendance Belge 
(Brussels), likewise a high authority upon the subject, everything 
depends upon Nicholas II.: 


“Will the Czar understand that the delegates of the zemstvos 
really represent the nation; that the wishes they express corre- 
spond to the aspirations of the people, and that it would be wise 
to listen to the voice of the people before that voice becomes 
threatening ? Alas! The way in which it has been sought to sup- 
press the congress of the zemstvos, the way in which it has been 
sought to deprive it of all effect, leaves but a slight hope of the 
immediate future. If the Czar, personally well disposed, were but 
subject to the generous influence of the Minister of the Interior, 
there would be reason to believe in a speedy amelioration of the 
situation.” Zyvanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 

















GOOD APPETITE. 
—Weahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


GODDESS OF PEACE: “ Fly away my doves. 


He would snare you!” 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


THE TWO HEROES OF THE HAGUE. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


AN ELOQUENT ANTIVIVISECTION PLEA. 


Trixy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Cloth, 299 pp. Price, $1.50. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
OULD dogs read, then would the canine world rise with full- 
C throated ululation of acclaim for ‘‘Trixy.” For therein the 
author almost ultra-humanizes a French poodle, and the intimate 
knowledge and sympathetic familiarity which AZsop, Thompson-Se- 
ton, Kipling e¢ a/. bring to bear on the brute creation (the term sounds 
harsh !) pales into a chilly interest, at best. Mrs. Phelps-Ward rele- 
gates the animal kingdom no lower in the scale of being than the 
“lower races.” She is modest, too modest. For many of her readers 
will cry ‘‘ Nay” to her declaration that ‘‘the true interpreter between 
the higher and lower races is yet to be.” 

Mrs. Phelps-Ward has developed a theme which demands philosophic 
consideration. Is vivisection something man may justly permit with a 
view to the benefit of humanity? Happily, it is not necessary for the 
critic to determine the point in order to criticize Mrs. Ward’s impas- 
sioned presentation of it. Her book is interesting, painful, and quite 
successful in its appeal to sympathy, even if one is only a mild lover of 
dogs. Mrs. Ward is very much more than that, and, to make her picture 
effective, she accentuates everything, intrinsic or accidental, which 
bears against the use of the steel on 
adumb animal. Her little dog is ex- 
tremely fascinating, and is the one 
love and partial support of its master, 
a crippled boy named Dan. Indeed, 
the most ardent advocate for vivisec- 
tion might well exempt ‘‘ Trixy”’ as 
the corpus vile of scientific experi- 
ment. ‘Her black eyes blazed from 
her white face with a startling intelli- 
gence that, tho other, was never less 
and often more than human.” And 
Trixy’s qualities of heart were even 
greater than her mental gifts. Dan 
said: ‘‘ Really, Trixy is a child in dog's 
clothes.” 

A young student, Olin Steele, after 
completing a medical course with his 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS- reverential attitude toward his elected 

WARD. profession unimpaired, is present for 

the first time in the amphitheatre 

when the professor is to carve up a dainty, affectionate, beautiful Mal- 

tese kitty with a pink ribbon around its neck, in the sacred name of com- 

parative physiology. As the kitten is laid upon.the table, Olin fades 

away and vows he will have naught to do with a profession which not 

only admits but justifies such cruelty to animals. He gets over it and 
becomes a most case-hardered and brilliant vivisectionist. 

Later he falls in love with a beautiful, tender-hearted, rich young lady, 
and loses her at the last moment by her finding out his scientific oper- 
ations on live animals. By a lovely stroke of poetic justice (but this is 
dominant throughout the book) he comes to grief over one of these 
demonstrations and dies. His knowledge enables him to foresee every 
step of the malady which kills him. He has produced, and studied it, 
in the ‘‘lower races,” 

The girl eventually marries a nice young man, a lawyer who has 
brought charges against the vivisectionists, and who won his case very 
largely through the sympathy injected into it by Trixy, who had been 
trapped for the operating-table, and the rich young lady’s dog, which 
had actually been almost carved to death upon it. 

Mrs. Ward makes the very most of the opportunities with which she 
has supplied herself, and one must indeed be hard of heart who shall 
remain unmoved by her impassioned and eloquent pleading. 


























AN ARKANSAS AGASSIZ. 


Sonny! A CuristMAS Guest. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. Cloth, 135 pp. 
Price, $1.25. The Century Company. 

ONNY was born on Christmas Day; that makes this a Christmas 
story. That was only the first of his achievements. Born to a 
middle-aged couple in the back districts of Arkansas, he develops 

a boyhood interest in nature that would put little Darwin to the blush. 
When the doctor tries to vaccinate him, he insists that the cat, the dog, 
and all the farm animals be inoculated; when the parson comes to bap- 
tize him, he receives the rite perched on the bean-arbor, with a brisk 
shower performing the sprinkling. And itis all told by the father in 
an oddly spelled vernacular supposed to prevail in Arkansas. ‘And 
there,’’ says the father after the baptism, ‘‘ what you reckon the little 
feller said? Says he, ‘Yes, Daddy; but s’pos’in mine don't take ?’”’ 
Sonny had evidently read the newspaper jokes of ten or twelve years 
ago. 

The method of Sonny’s education is not one of which an educator of 
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to-day could approve. Registered in three schools, Sonny wings his 
flight first from one to another, thus cleverly avoiding long division, 
which his budding genius abhors. From the first two chapters we 
foresee that Sonny is intended by the author to be a born naturalist. 
According to the author, a real natu- 
ralist spends all his time in his youth 
between the woods and playing impish 
tricks upon his unfortunate teachers. 

In the chapter on Sonny’s schooling, 
we find a strong plea for education by 
the more modern methods of object- 
lessons, rather than by adhering to 
the cast-iron rules of ‘‘ studying out of 
books entirely.”’ 

The story moves, Sonny ‘keeps 
company” with a sweet young thing 
called Mary Elizabeth, whose charac- 
ter, by close examination, can be 
easily distinguished from milk and 
water. In the course of time they 
marry; but in the mean while Sonny 
writes popular books on nature, or 
‘‘outdoor housekeeping,” as he calls 
it, and makes a name for himself. 

In the last chapter, we find the 
father of this precocious and successful scientist turning his tired old 
feet gladly toward the setting sun of life, with the remark that, ‘It 
seems like a person don’t no mo’n realize he’s a decendant befo’ he’s a 
ancestor.” 

This little book is not a great literary achievement, but a decidedly 
pleasant little story to while away idle moments. 

Sonny is really a background against which the character of the old 
farmer stands out, honest, rugged, work-worn, but full of a delicate 
humor and tenderness of heart. 




















RUTH MCENERY STUART, 


AN ARTIST’S LITERARY FLIGHT. 


FATA MorGANA. By André Castaigne. Cloth, 48 pp. Price, $1.50. The 
Century Company. 

IKE Du Maurier, André Castaigne, after winning an enviable 
reputation for himself as an artist with the crayon, appears be- 
fore the public with a serious work from which he would gather 

laurels by his pen. ‘Fata Morgana,” like Trilby, concerns itself with 
studio life in Paris, and, still like Trilby, has a superb specimen of 
young womanhood, Helia, as the heroine. The resemblance is not a 
parity, for altho ‘‘Fata Morgana” is a creditable piece of fiction, it 
lacks the grace, spontaneity, and vivid charm of Du Maurier’s story. 
The French pen creaks a little and is urged where the English one 
glided with a smooth briskness and joyous inspiration. 

‘“‘Fata Morgana” is a romance, with realistic streaks and local color 
derived from broad experience of Paris and its studio life. A young 
American, Phil Longwill, becomes acquainted with a lovely circus per- 
former, Helia, who, with her little sister, is in Paris when he is a 
student there. There is love-making between them, especially in a roof- 
garden on the Louvre, an original but most appropriate spot consider- 
ing their respective métiers. He de- 
clares his love and says she shall be 
his wife. She has to go away, profes- 
sionally, and he works so hard that he 
falls ill. He secures a commission 
from the Duke of Morgania, a nebu- 
lous region on the Adriatic, whose 
ancestress is the Fata Morgana, a 
cross between a goddess and a fairy. 
She has left Morgania, but legend 
promises her return. The painting 
deals with this theme and Helia is his 
model. 

As Phil succeeds, Helia as a wife 
for him fades away. Then enters 
Miss Ethel Rowrer, of Chicago, who 
is a feminine paragon and whose papa 
isamultimillionaire. She is beautiful 
and even more captivating by her in- 
telligence and her fine character than 
by her wealth and charms of face, 
Phil falls in love with her, and the Duke of Morgania also seeks her hand. 

They go to the Duke's place on Miss Rowrer's brother's steam-yacht, 
and there Helia shows herself heroine and is mistaken for the ancestral 
fairy, the Fata Morgana. Then a silly, conceited old creature, Socrate, 
a creature of Parisian cafés, who wishes to marry Helia, but has been 
rejected, stabs the fair maiden in the ancestral halls. As a conse- 
quence, Phil and Helia are reconciled. Poor Miss Rowrer, whom the 
reader has become very much interested in, is left out in the cold, for 
she will have none of the Duke of Morgania. 

The great fault with the story is that Phil does not quite fill the part. 





ANDRE CASTAIGNE, 
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He has deserted Helia, and his return to her is not satisfactory. One 
feels he does not all deserve the remark of Miss Rowrer, who has 
witnessed the scene: ‘‘ That isa Man!”’ 

In brief, M. Castaigne falls between two stools—Romance and 
Realism. Heconceives better than he executes, The result is a rather 
ill-balanced story, the artist’s appreciation of values being offset by a 
tyro’s lack of technique. The material is good, but there is a want of 
unity aud finish in its employment. The book is interesting, however, 
and its descriptions of Paris, especially its cafés and student haunts, 
are vivid and picturesque. The character drawing is the best feature 
of the work, for Miss Rowrer and Helia, despite a slight exaggeration 
of excellence, are more than possibilities. 

The more than fifty illustrations of his own with which M. Castaigne’s 
volume is embellished are worthy of less tempered praise. 


CONTRASTS IN NATIONAL CIVILIZATION. 


THE LAND oF RIDDLES (RuSSIA OF To-pDAy). By Hugo Ganz. Translated 
from the German and edited by Herman Rosenthal. Cloth, 330 pp. Price, 
$2.00 net. Harper & Brothers. 

JAPAN IN THE BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, Japan. Cloth, 828 pp. Office of Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 

HACKERAY used to say that when he felt in the blues, he in- 

‘yj variably cleared his mental sky by taking a blue pill. It would 

be hard to say how many such doses would be required to modify 
the depressing effect which follows the perusal of this work of Professor 

Ganz, who travels from Dan to Beersheba (7.¢., from Warsaw to St. 

Petersburg, and thence to Moscow), and finds all a barren wilderness. 

The Russian people are sunk in alethargy of hopeless submission to a 

despotic monarchy and a corrupt church established by government. 

The land is too thinly populated to make a revolution possible, and a 

peasant rising would result only in the murder of the landholders and 

provoke reprisals against which there could be nodefense. The Russian 

Government does nothing for education, tho pretending to promote it. 

‘*We need no education,” the rulers say, ‘‘we need obedience.” The 

police and bureaucracy are the real anarchists of the land, encouraging 

immorality and drunkenness in order to keep the minds of the young 
from politics, altho politics is the only subject of conversation in pri- 
vate and public coteries. The courts are controlled by the aristoc- 
racy, and justice is absolutely corrupt. Among the prosperous classes 
resignation to the existing order of things is general; thus, speaking of 
the present war, a £ufe/z—-small tradesman—declares : ‘‘ It is not every- 
body's business to think, but to obey God and the Czar.” The Jewish 
problem can be solved, says the author, only by scattering the Jews 
throughout the country districts where they would constitute only four 
per cent, of the population. Even the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, 
with its fine art collections, in Russia of to-day is a treasury of culture 
which must be looked upon as ‘‘almost an anachronism.’’ The People’s 

Palace at St. Petersburg, a really ideal place of public amusement, is 

frequented only by officials, business men, modistes, ‘‘the good small 

bourgeois "—not by the workingman and the peasant; and, therefore, 
merely proves ‘‘the good intentions of the Czar and the fundamental 
corruption of the régime.” 

Professor Ganz, says his translator, is ‘‘a well-known writer,” z.¢., a 
journalist of Vienna. He has the journalistic skill in making points, and 
his ‘‘ best of introductions te the various circles of Russian society ”’ 
certainly brought him in contact with Russians of intelligence, whose 
candid pessimism, however, would be very far from winning them the 
reward given to the Roman general because ‘‘ he had not despaired .of 
the Republic.’’ —These men are oppressed by the number and gravity 
of the governmental riddles to be solved in Russia. One declared: 
‘*We have a Finnish question, a Polish, a Jewish, a Ruthenian, and a 
Caucasian question. We have, besides, a peasant question, a labor 
question, a sectarian question, and, moreover, a student question also.”’ 

Nevertheless in this work, which is sketchy and desultory in plan, 
and full of information derived from hearsay, there are local descrip- 
tions, two interesting chapters giving an account of an interview with 
Tolstoy, as well as some literary and art criticisms, in all of which there 
are no riddles or ‘‘ questions” of any sort discoverable. 


The editor of ‘‘Japan in the Beginning of the Twentieth Century”’ 
appears to be Haruki Yamawaki, Secretary of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, and Japanese Commissioner for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. The economic, industrial, and commercial pros- 
perity of the country has made such rapid strides during the few dec- 
ades that have passed since Japan gave up the policy of exclusion that 
such information as the present volume contains has become indis- 
pensable to statesmen and publicists. This information covers every 
department of national activity, and presents a picture which contrasts 
in a remarkable manner with the description given by Professor Ganz 
of the agricultural and industrial condition of Russia. The method of 
compilation is thorough and scientific. Itincludes chapters on Japanese 
geography, population, administrative system, land tenure, and a full 
discussion of agricultural industries, which are carried on under the very 
latest scientific system. Forestry, mining and fishery, manufacturing 
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industry, foreign trade, and finance are fully illustrated by abundant 
Statistics, while the fullest treatment is given to the army and navy, 
post and telegraph, railroads and shipping. In these respects Japan is 
alive, while, according to Professor Ganz, Russia is dead. In enter. 
prise and energy, in the activity with which Japan is developing her 
natural resources, she is immeasurably ahead of Russia, whose financial 
condition is at present honeycombed by fraud and trickery, public and 
private. Said a Russian statesman to the author of ‘‘The Land of 
Riddles”: ‘‘We are bound to collapse, an athlete with great muscles, 
but perhaps incurable heart weakness. We still maintain ourselves by 
stimulants, by loans, which like all stimulants only help to run down 
the system more quickly. With that, we are a rich country with all 
conceivable natural resources, simply ill-governed and prevented from 
unlocking its resources.’’ This quotation well describes a condition of 
things exactly the reverse of that which the most cursory examination 
of ‘‘Japan in the Beginning of the Twentieth Century” reveals as pre- 
vailing in the dominion of the Mikado. 


A KING-HUNT IN THE FAR EAST. 


A CHICAGO PRINCEss. By Robert Barr. Cloth, 306 pp. Price, $1.50. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. : 

“ILAS K. HEMSTER was king in his own right of the Chicago stock. 
market (the live-stock market), and his daughter Gertrude was, 
consequently, princess of the realm. Silas cared more for soli- 

tude than for society, but Gertrude fulfilled to the letter all the social 
functions of her royal position, and not only ruled over her inherited 
domain, but held in complete subjection the provincial societies of 
Washington and New York, finally invading successfully even the 
courts of Europe. Then she went in for kings ; and what ‘ Gertie” 
said, which was always something striking, and what “ Gertie” did, 
which frequently was also something striking, in a literal sense, and 
what was done to ‘*‘ Gertie”’ on this king-hunt make up the chief inter- 
est of the book. 

When it is all over, the reader is much in doubt whether Mr. Barr in. 
tended the story to be taken seriously, or simply asa piece of light 
comedy, or whether it was designed 
as a burlesque on the American girl 
and her policy of foreign conquest. 
But whatever may have been the 
purpose of the author, he has suc- 
ceeded, on the whole, in telling a 
very entertaining tale, the incidents 
and characters furnishing an ex- 
cellent medium for Mr. Barr's pe- 
culiarly racy and piquant style. 

Miss Hemster having failed to in- 
veigle the German Emperor aboard 
the yacht on which she and her father 
were making a Mediterranean cruise, 
she took ‘‘ Poppa’s” advice to begin 
with low-down kings and gradually 
work up, and accordingly signaled full 
speed ahead for the Far East, where 
emperors were cheap. Now, ‘‘ Gertie” 
didn’t care for the ordinary presenta- 
tion at court, since nearly anybody 
could have that ; what she wanted was to entertain kings and emperors 
herself, enjoy intimate conversations with them, just as she had done 
with numerous no-account princes, and have the news of her foreign con- 
quests cabled to her home papers. The Mikado was tackled first, but 
as he proved obdurate a determined dash was made for the Emperor of 
Korea. And that was where Mr. Rupert Tremorne, orientalist, former 
member of His Majesty's diplomatic service, cousin of Lord Tre- 
morne, etc., came in, it having been decided that if this king-quest 
were to be successful, diplomacy must be added to ‘*‘ Poppa’s”’ millions 
and Gertrude’s fascinations. Tremorne undertook the difficult task of 
arranging a satisfactory meeting with the Emperor, and in the mean 
time life aboard the yacht was enlivened by the sudden revealing of a 
most unconscionable temper on the part of the ‘‘ Princess.” She pulled 
the cloth off the dinner-table, breaking all the dishes, shied costly 
vases and bric-a-brac at the head of the unlucky Englishman, and once 
seized a revolver and began to ‘‘shoot up”’ the company in the saloon 
of the yacht in the Western style. 

Then came the audience with the Emperor in the royal palace, Ger- 
trude haughtily declaring her intention not to observe the zigzag 
course prescribed for those who approach the royal presence, but to 
‘go right up and shake hands with him,” and adding, furthermore, 
that if he didn’t like it he could lump it, She was as good as her 
word. A scene that nearly developed into tragedy thereupon ensued. 

There are many other wonderful deeds done at a rapid pace in the 
book. The book is not exactly an excerpt from real life, it is not vi- 
brant with humanity’s many interests and involvements ; but it will 
please those who prefer a story that tells ‘‘What happened” and 
‘* How it happened” rather than ‘‘ Why it happened.” 





ROBERT BARR. 
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(American Unitarian Association, $0.80 net.) 

“The Florentines.”—Maurice V. Samuels. 
tano’s.) 


(Bren- 


“ Party Organization and Machinery.”—Jesse Macy. 
(Century Company, $1.25 net.) 

“Far from the Maddening Girls.’—Guy Wetmore 
Carryl. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 

“French Home Cooking.’’—Berthe Julienne Low. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 

“The Country Home.”—E. P. Powell. 
Phillips & Co.) 

“The Garden of Years and Other Poems.”—Guy 
Wetmore Carryl. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50 net.) 

“Bible Myths and their ParaWels in Other Re- 
ligions.”—T. W. Doane. (Commonwealth Company, 
$2.50.) 

“From Tokyo through Manchuria.”—Louis Living- 
ston Seaman. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.50 net.) 


(McClure, 


“School History of the United States.”— William 
H. Mace. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 

“Little Folks of Many Lands.” — Lula Maude 
Chance. (Ginn & Co., $0.45.) 

“Letters from an Old Railway Official.””—Charles 
DeLano Hine. (Railway Age, $1.50.) 

“The Talisman.”—Sir Walter Scott. 
Company, $0.25.) 


(Macmillan 


“The Free-Trade Movement.” —W. Cunningham. 
(Macmillan Company, $0.75 net.) 

“ Beethoven and his Forerunners.”— Daniel Gregory 
Mason. (Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 

“The First Stone.”—W. T. Washburn. (R. F. 
Fenno & Co.) 

“From the Monarchy to the Republic in France.”’— 
Sophia H. MacLehose. (Macmillan Company, $2.) 

“International Law.”—John Westlake. 
lan Company, $3.50.) 

“Fifty Years of Fleet Street.—Sir John R. Robin- 
son. (Macmillan Company, $4.) 


(Macmil- 


“A Syllabus of Lectures on the History of Educa- 
tion.” — Ellwood P. Cubberley. (Macmillan Com- 
pany.) 

“Homer Martin: A Reminiscence.”—Mrs. E. G. 
Martin. (William Macbeth, $1.50 net.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 
Home With Ding-Dong Dan. 


By HotmANn F. Day. 


Cleak 0’ the snow and a clack o’ the whip— 
The Newry stage for the home-bound trip! 
Laugh with your runners, you old stage pung; 
Clangle, you bells, with dancin’ tongue! 

For old folks are waitin’ my stage to-night ; 
Curtains pulled wide and the fires bright, 
Tables are set and the biscuits hot, 

The tea is a-simmerin’ in the pot. 

And ears are cocked for the rataplan 

Of bells sayin’, “ Comin’! It’s Ding-Dong Dan.” 
For ’tis Christmas-time, God bless ye, when 
Iam bringin’ the young folks home again. 


Old Missus Moon, up there so high, 

Gives us a grin as we slide by. 

The spruces with arms heaped high with snow 
Seem loaded with presents as.on we go. 

And the glory of white in the sparklin’ light 
Melts over the hills in the blue of Night. 
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To-night 


—a mattress stuffed with 
the hair of dead horses or 
cattle, or the clean and STOR 


sanitary 


stermoor Mattress $15. 


The Ostermoor Mattress is Suz? (not stuffed) with a product of Nature as pure as 
Nature herself—snow-white cotton, treated and prepared by a mixture of brains and 
machinery in a way that has made OsTermoor the mattress Jar excellence—mois- 
ture-proof, dust-proof, germ-proof, vermin-proof—everlastingly resilient, soft and 
fresh. OsTerRMoor, the only mattress that never requires renovating or renewing— 
an occasional sun bath its only renovator, and under no condition does it sag or 


become lumpy or uneven. i 
proof of the mattress is in the sleeping. 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.’”? The 
We allow you to sleep on it 30 nights free, 


and refund your money if you are not satisfied zw every way. 


Beautiful 136-Page Book FREE 


If you ‘ask, we will send you our handsome, beautifully illustrated book, “The 
Test of Time’’—136 pages of interesting information and valuable suggestions for 


the sake of comfort, health and success—with over 200 fine illustrations, 


for it now while it is in mind. 


Write 


REGULAR SIZES AND PRICES : 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., $ 8.35 
3 feet wide, - - 301bs., 10.00 


4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., $15.00 


3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., $11.70 
4feet wide, - - 40]bs., 13.35 


All 6 feet 3 inches long 
EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
In two parts, 50 cents extra 
Special sizes at spgcial prices 
Look Out! Dealers are trying to 
sell the ‘‘just-as-good” kind. Ask to 
see the name “OsteRMooR” and our 


trade-mark label 


sewn on the end. 


Show them you can’t and won’t be 
fooled. ‘“‘Jt must be Ostermvor.”’ 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
119 Elizabeth St.,New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather 
and Down Company, Ltd., Montreal. 








The Curley IDEA 


SAFETY 
RAZOR 


The one razor that will not permit you to scrape your face, Shaves 
the toughest beard from the tenderest skin without the slight- 
estirritation. Price *2.00 postpaid. Extra blades (inter- 
changeable) T5c. 


Possible 


Sold by responsible dealers, 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Tf not perfectly satisfactory, return 
Only it within 30 days. We will 


With the 


destroy the razor. 
Book No. 10 con- 
taming instructions 
on shaving, Sree, 


J. CURLEY 
& BROTHER, 


6 Warren St., 
New York. 


refund the price 


and 


















Taught by Mail Thor- 
—_ by the 

e original 
school. Taught in an ex- 
pert manner,enabling you 
to earn expert salary. Six 
years’ success and hun- 
dreds of success- 


~ u di . K 
AOYERTISEMENTS feeaeeee 
PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 3!, 90 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 











“ Riding Comfort ’? for horse and 
man — 
a genuine 


Whitman 


Special Saddles Built for Individual Re- 
quirements. Illustrated catalogue free, 
containing everything from ‘‘ Saddle to Spur.” 

The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., N. Y. City 


Successors to Toe WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 








Readers of Tue LITERARY VIGEST aro asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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VIBRATION-ABSORBING 
RUBBER HEELS 


Ever feel how thick, leathery, callous, and 
hardened your heel is? That's caused by 
the jar of your step in walking. 

Now, your heel is connected directly with 
your spine. 

It receives the full shock of each step and 
passes it on to your spine. Each jar is felt 
night up your spine to the crown of your 
ead. 

Hence, each step affects the spinal nerves. 

Now you can protect this flesh cushion and 
your spinal nerves with Morgan & Wright 
Rubber Heels. 

They absorb all the vibration. 

Just as a sponge soaks up water. 

The impact of your step is deadened be- 
fore it reaches the heel, consequently your 
spine never feels it. 

Instead of a jarring, solid crash, each step 
becomes springy, vigorous, and comfortable. 

Your heel is soon free from callousness, 
soreness, and hardness. 

And the jarring strain is taken from your 
spine and nerves. 

The Morgan & Wright Rubber Heel is 
uncommonly durable. 

We make each rubber heel ourselves. 

Specify them when ordering. 


a 


MORGAN & WRIGHT 
CHICAGO 














DIAMON 


NDS 
ON CREDIRZ 4 
DON'T": ait 


for Christmas money. Use~ 
the Loftis System and make Z 
the work of 8190. You may select any “2 
Diamond or Watch from our Christmas , 

Catalogue and have it sent on approval. If you like i 








and want to keep it, pay one-fifth of the price and send 
the balance to us in eight equal monthly payments. 
Exchanges allowed at 
We have been awarded the Gold Medal at 
the St. Louis Universal Exposition in competition with 
Please write for 
It costs nothing to examine our 


Guarantee with every Diamond. 
any time. 


exhibitors from all over the world. 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
goods. We pay express charges, 

Diamond Cutters and 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Jewelers. 


Dept. P-41, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, IL. 





TROUSERS 


TO 
. ORDER $ 5 
Dress well for little money. Prices 
$3.50 to $6. Send for samples, 


MceKEON & 
862 and 364 Fulton Street, 


SMITH, Dept. L, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Ah, they’ve ridden with me when a-goin’ down— 
These boys and girls —to the hungry town; 
Hungry town—and my heart is sore 

lo see ’em a-goin’ more and more. 

But it’s Christmas now, praise glory, when 

I’m bringin’ ’em all back home again. 


Wreaths of the white smoke climbin’ high 
From the wutherin’ chimneys far and nigh 
Mean there’s a welcome and fire and cheer 
Waitin’ for all o’ my pung-load here. 

Listen, young fellow, now don’t you blush 

At this word in your ear, but she told me—hush! 
She’d meet you down by the spring-house tree. 
That is the message she sent by me. 

I reckon she’ll want you a minute or two 
Ahead o’ the folks. Wisht / was you / 

’Tis worth the waitin’, I tell you, when 

It’s Christmas-time, and you’re home again. 


Doors flung wide and paths of light 

Stretchin’ down in the tinklin’ night; 

Doors flung wide, and arms wide, too, 

Reachin’ and achin’ and longin’ for you. 

Father ahead with his hand-grip stout, 

And his “ Sons, God bless ye!” ringin’ out. 

Mother behind in the lamplight’s glow, 

And her hair the match of the driven snow. 

Cold? Not I, when I see them smile 

As I give them their boys for a little while, 

Bringin’ them back from the world of men 

When it’s Christmas-time on the farm again. . 
om F) wl 


The Dust. 


Ainslee’s Magazine, 


By LizETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 
The dust blows up and down 
Within the lonely town ; 

Vague, hurrying, dumb, aloof, 
On sill and bough and roof. 


What cloudy shapes do fleet 
Along the parchéd street ; 
Clerks, bishops, kings go by— 
To-morrow so shall I! 
—From Lippincott’s Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 


Morley’s Little Break.— John Morley had an 
amusing experience recently, the result of using an 
English expression which his hearers failed at first to 


comprehend. The New York 7imes tells the story: 


A friend sent him a message which required an an- 
swer. Not finding the gentleman in, the messenger, 
according to instructions, waited for him. When Mr. 
Morley returned he sat down at once and wrote a 
reply to his friend. While he was doing so the mes- 
senger boy drummed with his fingers upon the table 
which stood beside him. 

When he had finished, Mr. Morley rose and handed 
the messenger the note, saying as he did so: 

“Tm glad you stopped.” 

The boy, looking confused, said apologetically : “I 
am sorry I annoyed you, sir, with my noise.” 

“TI did not hear you,” replied Mr. Morley. 


are glad that I stopped?” he inquired. 

Mr. Morley, divining the cause of the boy’s mystifi- 
cation, replied, smilingly: 

“* Perhaps I should have said I amglad youremained 
until my return.” 


Profitable Politeness.—Colonel John Boyd, one 
of the best-known gentlemen in Washington and one 
of the most popular, lifted himself from poverty to 
The Saturday 


Evening Post (Philadelphia) gives Mrs. Boyd’s ac- 


independence by an act of courtesy. 


count of the incident : 


““T was an assistant doorkeeper for the House of 
Representatives in 1871. As Icame through the swing- 
ing-doors of the House one afternoon I observed a 
large man of business-like demeanor conversing with 
another assistant doorkeeper, and I heard the large 
man saying: ‘I am very anxious to find Senator 
Sargent, of California.’ 

“ The assistant doorkeeper answered : ‘ Senators are 
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“THEY ROLL LIKE A BALLIN ANY DIRECTION 


ACME Casters makc all 

furniture roll easily, 
' A child can move the 
heaviest. 





Send for Cir. 
cular or Ask 
Your Dealer, 
ACME BALL-BEARING C0, 

CHAPPAQUA, N Y, 
FREE THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL Sed S cay 


we will send you one complete set. Ifnot satisfactory, 
mail back to us, and we will refund your money, 











A XMAS GIFT 


that will please him and prove more use- 

ful than anything else you could give. Send 

for Free booklet which tells all about the 

§§ GEM °— inevery detail the most perfect 
shaving device ever invented 

*GEM” RAZOR COMPLETE, $2.00 
Sold everywhere or sent anywhere direct, prepaid, 
on receipt of price, 





34 Reade St., New York 


Gem Cutlery Co, (Devt. N.) 
















A USEFUL 
XMAS GIFT 
50 cents 


One used daily, 
saving time and 
trouble, is the 
* Cook Pocket Pen- 
Used like a knife, making any 


cil Sharpener.” 
length point desired, retaining the chips in a 


little box, Blades are of the best tempered steel, 
body is brass and heavily nickeled, size con- 
venient for pocket or purse. For sale by dealers or 
sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. Stamps taken. 


H. C. COOK COMPANY, 
17 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 
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Educated men of business ability, 


WANTED. teachers or professional men pre 


ferred. Weekly salary or guarantee paid. Give age, 
ifications, reference. Dopp, Mgap & Co., New York. 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicxst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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to be found at the other end of the Capitol. It is 
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none of our business at this end where the Senators 
go.’ 

“*T amaware of that,’ replied the large man, ‘and | 
have had the Senate wing searched, and have been ad- 
vised to seek the Senator over at this end of the Capi- 
tol. Can you aid mein any way?’ 

“*No, I can’t,’ was the answer. ‘I have trouble 
enough at this end looking after the Representatives.’ 

“The large man was turning to go away when I 
touched him on the shoulder and said: ‘ You are evi- 
dently a business man from California; and as that is 
a long journey I will try to help you. What this gen- 
tleman has told you is true: we are not obliged to 
look for Senators; but I believe that I can help you if | 
you will be kind enough to occupy my chair by this 
door while Iam away.’ 

“ Thanking me very earnestly, the large man sat 
down, and I hurried off, looking for the California 
Representatives, and soon ascertained that they were 
all assembled in the restaurant, and that Senator Sar 
gent was dining with them. I whispered to the Sena 
tor, telling him what manner of man was seeking him, | 
and he immediately arose, excused himself to the | 
Representatives, and went with me. The large man 
was greeted very cordially by the Senator, and they 
went together to the restaurant to join the other Cali- | 
fornians. Before going the large man asked me if I | 
could call at his hotel at eight o’clock that evening, 
and I answered that I could do so. He then gave me 
his card, saying: ‘I will thank you to be prompt.’ 

“Twas struck dumb with amazement when I read 
onthe card, in fine script, the words ‘ Collis P. Hun- 
tington, California.’ It was the great railroad builder, 
the pioneer of Pacific railroads. That night I was 
ushered into his room exactly at eight o’clock. The 
large man gripped my hand most cordially saying: 

“*T observe that you can as easily be prompt as po- 
lite. I want to know what salary you are receiving,’ 

“*T am paid $1,000 per annum,’ 

“*T want you to go work for me at $1,800 per annum, 
and I need you right away.’ 

“*But am I capable? Can [ do the work?’ 

“*That has been investigated by me, and you will 
fillthe bill. Do you accept?’ 

“T accepted at once, and resigned from the House 
on the following day. Mr. Huntington wanted infor- 
mation concerning pending legislation, a matter with 
which I was very familiar, and all I had to do was to 
write occasional letters and keep him informed. My 
salary was gradually and voluntarily increased ; and, 
in fact, my fortune was made from that time on. 
And I found my employer a great, big, lovable man, 
too.” 








MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Satisfied.— 
“ Take back that heart you gave me,” 
The angry Prep girl cried; 
The butcher gave her liver, 
And the maid was satisfied. 
—Ohio Wesleyan Transcript. 

An Ingenuous Mind. — Mr. Roth, undertaker, 
had been summoned to the home of a wealthy aristo- | 
crat. 

Upon surveying the remains of the deceased he dis 
covered that the man wore a wig, and that, as he now 
lay ina reclining position, the wig fell back and ex- | 
posed the bald pate. 

“Madam,” said the undertaker obsequiously to the | 
sorrowing widow, “I perceive that your late husband | 
wore a wig during his natural life. Ido not suppose 
you wish this. generally known, so if you will kindly | 
favor me with a small pot of glue I will arrange the 
wig so that it will be unnoticed.” 

The widow had no glue, but sent out for some im- 
mediately. 





A short time afterward she approached the under- 
taker and proffered a small bottle of glue. 

“Oh, never mind now,” said Mr. Roth consolingly, 
“T—er—I found a tack!” Lippincott’s Magazine. 





| 
- Tr : ! 
Directions for Use.—The inventor of a new feed- 
ing-bottle for infants sent out the following among his 
directions for using: 


“When the baby is done drinking it must be un- | 


screwed and laid ina cool place under the hodent:| Gomme Here! of 


If the baby does not thrive on fresh milk it should be 
boiled.” — Collier's Weekly, 
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them just the right seasoning to 
Fish, Roast Beef and Gravies are 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SON 











Lea & Perrins Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Ty “i | 


Good cooking is not merely combining ingredients, but giving 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


The Original Worcestershire 


THE BEST SOCIETY. 
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make them appetizing. Soups, 
given a delicious flavor by adding 


S, Agents, NEW YORK 
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KEYSTON 





FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


quickly quenches a// kinds of fires. Extinguishes blaz- 
ing oil, naphtha, varnish—and fires inaccessible to water ! 
pails, dry powders, grenades, etc. | 

Reduces insurance rates—examined and approved 
under the standard of the National Board of Fire Under- | 
writers. Price $12.00 delivered—the cheapest and | 
best approved extinguisher. Remit by draft, express 
or postal order. Money refunded if unsatisfactory. | 
Send for free booklet. 


Great chance for agents. We offer liberal inducements 
for permanent, profitable work. Write us to-day. 


| JAMES BOYD & BROTHER, 4N. Fourth St., Phila. 


Manufacturers of FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT, 
Fire Hose, Hose Couplings, Hose Pipes, etc. 








Suspenders 


are the only Suspenders 
that have a pertect ad- 
justable back, conse- 
quently there are 


None So Easy 


You wear them with- 


out realizing it. For 
proof try a pair. Guar- 














gpnit any 


No man, woman or child should 
be without this famous under- 
wear. No man or woman is who 
has experienced the keen sense of 
comfort and vigor which its use 
promotes. 












Recommended by leading 
physicians everywhere. 
Booklets and Samples Free. 


Dr. Jagger's S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores; 


~ ie 306 Fifth Ave. 
New York: { 157 Broadway 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Boston: 230-232 Boylston St. 
Philadelphia : 1510 Chestnut St. 
Chicago : 82 State St. 






Agents in all 
Principal Cities 





Know Your Brains 


Then you'll know why you succeed in doing 
some things—why you fail in others. You'll 
know how you do things, how the Brain acts 
through the muscles and through nature’s simple 
mediums to produce certain results. Don't go 
on guessing at things; avoid those brain aches. 
Get Erbes’ 


Brain Book 


and learn the ““why and how” to train the real 





anteed absolutely. 50c 
and $1.00, a every- 
where or mailed postpaid. 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., 
Box 333, Shirley, Mass. 








When in search 

health and 

rest for mind 

and hody. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N. ¥. 


a@eaders of Tux Lrrerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


conscious and subconscious mind. It’s so plainly 
written and so helpful toward real success that 
everyone should have it. $1.30 postpaid. Send 
today. It will change your career. 


| The Promethean Publisher 
| 622 N. Rockwell Street, CHICAGO 


At the same price no others contain so much 
gold as the Krementz Plated Collar Button, 

Easily buttoned, easily unbuttoned, Stays but- 
toned. Booklet for postal giving much informa. 
tion. Krementz & Co., 638 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
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Good 
Pencils 


Dixon’s Pencils 
—some for one 
purpose — some 
for another. One 








just for yours. 


Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, indexed 
by vocations, correctly indicates the right 
pencil for your use. Sent /ree. 


Department U 
DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


JOSEPH 



































D hi ? 
Can You Draw This? 
Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a dsome portfolio of 
drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an artist 
and cartoonist. Instruction individual and exactly 
adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 









What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’“ Tip-top” is 
the best and simplest device for making 
100 Copies from pen-written and 50 
Copiesfrom typewrittenoriginal, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on 
ten (10) days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of S68 or $5 net 

THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLIC R Co, 

Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 
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Current Events. 





Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


December 6.—Reports from General Nogi say that 
the Japanese still hold 203-Metre Hill against 
frequent Russian assaults, and that the fleet in 
Port Arthur harbor has been badly battered by 
Japanese shells, There are no indications of 
a general engagement of the armies on the 
Shakhe. The Japanese armored cruiser 
Azuma is reported to have been blown up by a 
mine north of the Miao-Tao Islands. 


December 7.—It is reported from St. Petersburg 
that the Czar has ordered a third squadron to 
reinforce the new Pacific fleet. 


December 8, Janene fire from 203-Metre Hill, it is 
said, has destroyed two battleships and dis- 
abled a cruiser; serious damage has been done 
to the rest of the ships. 

December 9.—Japanese order merchant ships to 
avoid the islands off Formosa, presumably as a 
result of preparations to meet the Baltic fleet. 


December 10.—The Japanese cruiser Saiyen is re- 
ported to have been blown up off Port Arthur by 
striking a mine. The second division of the 
Baltic fleet, under Admiral Voelkersam, sails 
from Djibutil for Madagascar. 


December 11.— Despatches from Tokyo say that the 
apenas guns lulose Port Arthur continue to 
yatter the disabled Russian war-ships ; the bat- 
tle-ship Sevastofol and the destroyers are the 
only vessels of the fleet not disabled. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


December 5.—The Czar’s delay in replying to the 
Zemstvo proposals is causing some uneasiness 
among the Russians. 

Germany’s budget includes a sum with which to 
send officers to America to study American naval 
methods. 


December 8.—Austria-Hungary offers to reopen ne- 
gotiations for a commercial treaty with Ger- 
many. 

British holders of Colombian bonds ask Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to be arbitrator of the amount of 
debt to be assumed by Panama. 


The jewels and costumes of the murdered Queen 
Draga of Servia are sold at auction in London. 


Ratifications of the French shore treaty are ex- 
changed. 


December 9.—At the opening of the Finnish Diet 
the Czar announces his intention to modify 
certain laws. 

December 10.—-Earl Grey takes the oath of office as 
Governor-General of Canada. 

The King and Queen of Portugal leave England 
for France to visit President Loubet. 

Brazil’s Senate passes a bill to build twenty-eight 
war-ships. 

Grand Duke Sergius and M. Muravieff, Minister 
of Justice, opponents of Prince Mirsky’s plan of 
reforms, resign from the Czar’s Council. 


December 11.— An anti-government mass-meeting 


in St. Petersburg is dispersed by mounte 
police; fifty persons are injured. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 
December 5.—The Fifty-eighth Congress assembles 
for the third and final session. After the usual 





TO ORDER FOR 
BOOK LOVERS, 
AT LOW PRICES 


Coats oF Arms 
EMBLAZONED IN 
CORRECT STYLE 
@ Addresses and Resolutions 
engrossed and illuminated for 
Club and Society Committees. 


Ames & Rollinson 
203 Broapway, New Yorxk 


Send 2c. stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue. 
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Pears 


Pears’ Soap makes 
white hands, gives clear 
skin and imparts fresh- 
ness to the complexion. 

A cake of Pears’ is a 
cake of comfort. 


Comfort by the cake or in boxes, 








Stropping a Razor 
is a Fine Art 









29 out of 30 who try it fail 
‘The Farny Razor Sharpener (including Safety Razor 


attachment) never fails, 

Combine grinding, honing, sharpening in one operation, 

Works with mathematical exactness always on same angle 

of bevel and under even spring pressure. Price, - - ay 

To enjoy shaving order Farny Double Concave Razor, $2.0, 
Both During 1904 at $5.00, Booklet on request. 

F. Alfred Reichardt @ Co., 391A Broadway 

















you happy and serve you on beautiful blotters, 5 for 
¢., or 12 for 2c. ’ e have gone to thousands of homes 
and all are delighted ; many send for more of us. Address 
our guardian, * ae 7 
| JOHN YOUNGJONN, 
208 E Summer St., Boston, Mass, 
| Yours in love and service, Srx Litre Kits. 


}| $500.2 exes $150,°° 


When Invested in Our Loans. 
First Farm Mortgages. 


DEAR FRIENDS, do you want us to come and make 
10 























$30. a year for five years. You pay no taxes. We 
collect and remit interest and principal free of 
charge. Your security will be a first mortgage on 
a farm worth from three to five times amount of 
loan. We shall be glad to send you: Complete 
descriptive list of on-hand loans; 32-page booklet 
entitled **We’re Right on the Ground,” setti 
forth our methods of doing business, etc.; If 
pages descriptive of the country, etc. All free for 
the asking of it. Parties or firms who can handle 
our securities are requested to write for our pro- 
position. Satisfactory references furnished. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


























Men Do Not Go to Church 


Box 8 
A bold and vigorous discussion by 


Rev. Cortland Myers, 16mo, Clo. 60e 


Fugk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs, 44-60 E. 23d St., NewYork 




















THE BEST WINTER RESORT 


Sanitarium 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 
Booklet. 


The Walter 


Only 92 minutes from Reading Terminal, 


Philadelphia, without change. 


Readers of THE Lirzrary DicEsT are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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9 opening formalities both houses adjourn out of 


“respect to the memories of Senators Hoar and © 

a OO0IS 1arawar 
House: Two bills are presented which propose a | 

) tariff commission. Representative Cockran, of | Q 


New York, introduces two bills aimed at secret 
contributions to campaign funds by big corpora- 


es tions. 
December 6.— The President’s message is read be- 
ar fore both houses. 


Senate: Senators Knox and Crane are sworn in; 
h- 


A handsome and useful 


8 Christmas Gift 2 
) Combination Bench 
and Tool Cabinet 

























it is announced that Senator Platt, of New 
York, would introduce a bill for a more equi- 


n table representation in Congress. Lonclating, of a solid oak, brass- 
. House: A bill for an inquiry into the affairs of the agama highly oe yar aed cabinet, 
a Panama Railroad is introduced. Littleton, of work-bench and vise; a com- 


Maine, presents a bill for publicity of corpora- 


lete assortment, 95 in all, of the 
tions’ affairs. 


nest quality standard carpenters’ 
tools. 


December 7.— Sexate: Senator Proctor offers a Complete as illustrated #80 


measure to reincorporate the Red Cross; many 


eet ; : . We make also the following Outfits 
* nominations are confirmed, including those of : * ae ee 
Secretaries Morton and Metcalf, Attorney-Gen- = polished oak, brass-trimmed wall 
4 J - i cabinets shaped like a suit case but 
r eral Moody and Postmaster-General Wynne. larger, with same grade of tools 
Art House: The Jacisiptive, Executive and Judicial as above. 
Appropriation bill is introduced. 











No. 51, 14 Tools... $5.00 
oer, fe Cl. Ie 


Our lines include Builders’, Cabinet and Piano Hard- - ,, rvs yr Pail ees 
ware, Bolts, Screws, Nuts and Factory Supplies, and ? me . 
all kinds of small tools for Wood and Metal Workers Special Tool Outfit Catalogue No. 
(also Benches and Tools for Manual Training). We 1526 illustrates and describes all five 
deal with consumers direct and invite correspondence. Outfits. Send for copy. 


We issue many special catalogues, 


among which are the following : Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


December 8.—Senate: An attempt to take up the 
Pure Food bill fails,and Senator Tillman calls 
for a report from the Judiciary Committee on 
the status of recess appointments, in connection 
with the nomination of Dr. Crum. 

House: During the consideration of the legislative 
appropriation bill attacks are made on the Civil 
Service Commission. 

December 9.—House: The Legislative Appropria- 
tion bill is passed. 





No. 1527, Wood-Carvers’ Tools Hardware, Tools, Supplies and Piano Materials. } 
OTHER Domestic NEws. No. 1528, Clay Modeliing and : 848 
+ ? > ae ~ 7" ~ in 1 
December 5.- President Carter, of the World’s Fair Plaster Carving Tools New York, Since " 


National Commission, says that grave charges No. 1529, Venetian Iron and Tools If its Hardware. or Tools, and Hard to Find. Try H.S.& Co. 


Razor of corruption had been made in connection with New Home, 4th Ave. and 13th St., Block South of Usion. Square. 
fail, some of the awards. 

ation, i ty . ‘ 

angle December 7.—The Department of Justice at Wash- aa sign ti el ages egy as 

- $4.00, ington decides to investigate the Tobacco trust. 

: 00, ‘There is a movement in New Orleans to have eens 








planters take concerted action to hold their | 


iway cotton. 

















December ." goog ange Roqsoestt GoGnlaaty an- FRENCH GERMAN oOhe 
nounces that he has decided not to call an extra | 
session of Congress next spring to consider the SPANISH ITALIAN 
revision of the tariff. u: ; Spoken, Taught and Mastered | 
Prince Fushimi, of Japan, visits West Point. hrough the 
December 11.— Robert J. Wynne, Postmaster-Gen- | 
*, in his annual report, shows oe the deficit LANGUAGE 
or the present yearis $8,779,492, nearly $5,000,000 
e - ey is due to the extension of the rural free PHONE- B oO Ss T O N 
elivery. ai , ae ; : 
METHOD There is no hotel quite like the Som- 
—_ eames ia Combined with erset—fastidiously appointed with every 
— The Rosenthal known requisite for comfort, safety, and 
dress CHESS. Common Sense enjoyment. Delightfully located in Bos- 
is {All communications for this Department should be ee - 2 pr bern of se ton’s exclusive, residential Back Bay 
_ addressed : “ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 4 actical Linguistry section, accessible to railway stations, 
® DIGEST.” The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8, Rosenthal || laces of amusement. shopping centres 
i J YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF }) ay P t : Opping ent 
ahha Probl - EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice (10 minutes by electrics), yet free from 
aan 3 seve ime: y , ents give t + . = : " : 
| saeeneaiinuats Tnastery of Conversational French, German, Spanish, or || the noise and disagreeable features of 
nae es talian. ity ife 6“ j 5 
By A. KELLAWAY, Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. | city hotel life. A dinner at the Som- 
First Prize, Cricket and Football Field. International Language-Phone Method ||| erset,” while passing through Boston, 
f 1103 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th St., N. Y. : tt salen Scan 
a oe ey will be found most enjoyable. 

















= Our beautiful illustrated booklet 
YW V/ will be mailed free to your friend 


—- Zz . Za or yourself on request.: 3 : : 

2 V4, - a The Christmas aineliai Ss. pera Manager 
Yy tS lll Yj ] 

a oF Be problem solved— | 

AGA, Bw give a Just Press the Top for a Fira Sharp Point. 


Wg), PENCIL AND 33 LEADS 
yy, 4) y/, FY V7 b= Y) } AT DEALERS’ on sent Postpaid ow necert 25c¢ 
Ves Ly A, - Z 7 Vi AGENTS’ proposition C 3 on request. 
M4 G Yy 
d yy Y G Y 


Y Wy Y AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
Ya-Yo Yyy Y 75 East Washington Square, New York 
wy ‘Wy i "Y a 21 Farringdon Ave., London. 
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White—Seven Pieces. $ to bn Awarded the Gold Medal at the World's 
| B7;8;2P5; 2qkp2K;S$1S83Q1; p2p1R2: 5 Q7. | a eee 
285 THE CASPEY-OTTO-SAUER 
LANCUACE METHODS 








EASTMAN Kopak Co. (FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH) 
—vV DR—r Catal fi t Iw are considered the best books either for self-acquiring or 
. GAS LAMPS pena png ey “3 Rochester, N. Y. for the teaching of foreign languages. Genuine Editions 





_. AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY. only bear Brentano's imprint, ‘ Each 12mo, cloth, net $1; 
A 20th-Cenwury evolution in the art of lighting. Entirely new, | postage extra. Descriptive circular sent on request. 




















100 candle power, 7 hours one cent, Superior to electricity or 

F R gas and cheaper than coal oil. No trouble to ena BRENTANO’S - New York 
— absolutely safe. Sells at —-. We also manu- 
acture table lamps, wall lamps, chandeliers, store and sane 
street lamps. Agents wanted atonce. Write for free ’ 
catalogue aoa rices, We manufacture all kinds and The Pratt Teachers Agency Daniel Everton. by ISRAEL PUTNAM.—This is @ j 
pad mantles. If you buy them direct from us we 70 Fifth Avenue New York story of love and soldier adventure in the Philippines. 
Ch wre agora oe hagggriy yee Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families. | $1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New ; 


Advises parents about schools. Wm, 0. Pratt, Mgr. | york, 
Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 











560 
Problem 1,013. 


By V. C1Isar. 
First Prize, Neue /ilustrirte Blatt. 


Black 


Ten Pieces. 


ee 





| g Lt 





a he 


White— Eight Pieces. 


§5S1b; 1p2B3; 1K5P; 2pikpip; 3p4; 
rP4R1;82QpS82;4r3. 


White mates in three moves. 











Solution of Problems. 







































































No. 1,003. Key-move: R—O B8. 
No. 1,004. 
Kt—Kt 7 Q—Kt 5 ch Kt—K 8, mate 
I. 2, ——-—- 3— 
K—Q 4 KxB 
severe B—K 5s, mate 
.— -—_———— 
<—Qs5 4 
eecces Q—B sq ch Q—B 5s, mate 
te "gee a panes 
K—B 6 Any 
eee Kt—B 5, ch Q mate 
1, —— 2. oo 3. — 
P—K7z7orQ7 Any 
No. 1,005. 
Kt-—B sq Q—B 3ch Q mate 
—_ — 2, ——_—— 3. 
Bx Kt Any % 
eeesee Q—B 4 ch Kt—K 3, mate 
1 —— 2. ————_. oe 
Kt—B 6 KxQ 
suewee P—B4ch Kt—K 3, mate 
1, —-— 2. — 3. ——_ 
Rx Kt Px Pe. 
a Kt—K 3ch R x P, mate 
I. 2.— 3- — 
PxR KxP 
No. 1,006. 
B—K4 Q-—Qech Q—Q6ch Kt—K8, mate 
- 2, —— 3. 
Kt—K 2 K—K 4 KxQ 
benens Kt—K8ch Q—Kezch Kt—Q 6, mate 
1.——___2. a 
K—K4 KxB Kx P 
ecnee Kt—Kt4ch Q—Ke2ch Ktx R, mate 
I. 2. - 2. cumee> 
K—K6 KxB K xP 
oevece Q—Qech Kt—K8ch Kt—Q6, mate 
Be 2. — 3. : vali 
P—B6 K—K4 Kx x B- 


Solved by the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New 
Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; O. 
Wiirzburg, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dr. J. H. S., 
Geneva, N. Y.; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; S. 
W. Bampton, Philadelphia; F. Gamage, Westboro, 
Mass.; R. H. Ramsey, Germantown, Pa.; B. Alten, 
Elyria, O.; Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; O.C. Pitkin, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

1,003: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; Dr. L. H. 
Cogswell, Warner, N. H.; Z. G., Detroit; C. W. Cor- 
bin, Altoona, Pa.; W. E. Hayward, Indianapolis; R. 
J. Mitchell, Girard, Ill.; J. E. Ballou, Roxbury, Mass.; 
E. A. Kusel, Oroville, Cal. 

1,003, 1,004: R. H. Renshaw, University of Virginia ; 
G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can. 

1,003, 1,004, 1,005: C. Nugent, New York City; 
D. Waffle, Salt Springville, N. Y. 


1,003, 1,004, 1,006: E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y. 


1,003, 1,005: The Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C. 
1,004: A. V. Milholland, Baltimore. 
1,004, 1,005, 1,006: L. Goldmark, Paterson, N. J. 


Comments (1,003): 
very much above the average ”’ 


R. H. R.; “ 


—M. M.; “ 


A rather subtle key”—L. H. C.; 





N. | 


“Neither very much below nor | 
Very good” | 
“If the | 
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RHEUMATISM 


REMARKABLE NEW REMEDY 


oe| FREE 


pa. +t | 


Send your name today and get this 
Creat Discovery by Return Mail. 


We want everyone who has Rheumatism to 
send us his or her name. Return mail will 
bring a pair of the celebrated Magic Foot Drafts 
—the great Michigan discovery which relieves 
all kinds of Rheumatism in every part of the 
body—by absorbing uric acid and other impuri- 
ties from the blood through the great foot 
pores. They apply a new principle which is re- 
lieving the worst old chronic cases—cases con- 
sidered incurable—after everything else failed. 
No one need despair. 


Write today. Return mail brings the Drafts. ‘Try 
them and if you are fully satisfied with the benefit receiv cd 
send us One Dollar ; if not, send us nothing. You decide. 
You can see that we couldn’t afford to make this offer if 
the Drafts were not effective. Our new book comes free 
with the Drafts. Write today. 


MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO., TF 17, Oliver Bid., Jackson, Mich. 
PERMANENTLY 


ECZEMA RELIEVED 


the FINSEN treatment 


IF you have eczema or any skin 
disease or know of anyone 
afflicted, write for our 8o0-page 
book which is 


FREE 


T describes this wonderful 

treatment indorsed and endow- 
ed by the rulers of four nations 
and tells how you can be cured. 
No operation, medicine or pain. 
cured patients, 


The Finsen Light Institute of America 


Suite €, 78 State Street, Chicago 


‘TRADE 














PROF. NIELS R. FINSER, 
Gives photographs of 














1877 for 27 years 


We have successfully treated 


CANCER 


Without the Use of the Knife. 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is the only institution in 
the world where cancer and tumors (that are accessible) are 
successfully treated. Describe your case and we will give 
an opinion and complete information. Drs. W. E. Brown 
& Son, North Adams, Mass. 





Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success tre ating Asthma and Hay Fe _ r. 68,000 patients. 
Book 25A Free. Very interestin 


Write P. HAROLD HAYES, ‘BUFFALO, N.Y. | 





[December 17, 1904 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


“WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


Restores Gray, Streaked or Bleached 
Hair, or Mustache instantenoonsty, 
Gives any shade from Light Brown 
‘Trade to Blac Does not wash or rub 
Mark om. Tenteden no isons, ont is not 
: sticky nor greasy. 

Gruasists, or we will send you a Tel J po 20¢ 
tpaid; large size (eight times as much) 60 cents. 

Pie fciie. TRADING €O., = 213 Nichols Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











(«It Goes Straight to the Heart” 


Chicago Record Herald: ‘ A book to 
have and to hold is H. L. Piner’s ‘ Builders 
of the Beautiful.’ ‘The face is the title page 
of the soul’ is its key, and along this line of 
—— that our faces are merely the out- 

ressions of our inner lives, that we 
hen eek: utely the creators of ourinner lives, 
that we are absolutely the creators of our 
own physiognomies, Mr. Piner has built up 
a work so scholarly and so deeply spiritual 
that it can but lift its reader into a realm of 
higher and nobler ideals. It is clothed with 
a reverence and earnestness that goesstraight 
to the heart.”’ 


Unique in Form 
Rich in Thought 
Pure in Diction 
Inspiring in Suggestion 








Sane in Substance 
Idealistic in Doctrine 
Clear in Statement 
New, Crisp, Refreshing 


Builders 


of the 


Beautiful 


By H. L. PINER 


A book for the home, the heart, and the 
life, a new philosophy of beauty, beauti- 
ful in sentiment, logical in conclusions, 
sane but idealistic in doctrine. 


TYPICAL EXTRACTS 


‘*A thousand hands reach down to help 
you to their peace-crowned heights.”’ 

‘* Let the spiritual, unbidden, and uncon- 
scious grow up through the common—this 
is my symphony.” 

‘The most terrible tragedy of all ages is 
the assassination of the soul’s ideals.’ 

‘Man needs the ideal even more than he 
needs bread. The ideal is the bread of life.’’ 

‘“The animal is the lower story; the 
spiritual. is the upper story. If passions 
burn dow nstairs, affections will be burned 
upstairs.”’ 

Earnest and Inspiring 

Boston Times: *‘A work of earnest reflection 
and inspiring suggestion.” 

Marginal Quotations in Red from Great 


Thinkers. 12mo, Cloth, 303 Pages. Price, 
$1.50 net; by Mail, $1.62. 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
Y 44-60 East 23d Street, New York . 




















“He had small skill o horse flesh 
pg 


who bought 


to ride on’ Dont take 





LPOLIO® 
Try a cake of it,and be convinced.= 


Readers of Taz Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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R win on some other square, it would improve this 
problem. As it stands, one sees at a glance that this 
piece must move ”_C.N.; “ Deservesa prize” —J.G.L. 

1,004: “An easy ‘threat’ 3-er, not worthy of THE 
LITERARY DiGEst”—M. M.,; “ This fine little prob- 
lem is badly cut up by duals”—R. H. R.; “One good 
variation; the rest very poor stuff’—C. N.; “ Fine 
key, and sacrifice of Bishop cleverly conceived ’’—L.G. 

1,003: ‘“ Ponderous”—M. M.; “‘ The only apparent 
purpose of the odd White R is to befog the situation ” 
ime Ss. “A ime key. Evidently the author in- 
tended the Q-sacrifice as a star move; but, unfortu- 
nately, its luster is dimmed by duals”—R. H. R.; “A 
fine key-move. The mate after R x Kt is certainlya 
beauty ”—C. N.; “ Excellent”—J. G. L.;  “ Praise- 
worthy. Superior to second-prize’’—L. G. 

1,006: “ Easy for a 4-mover”—M.M.; “ Too many 
duals to be interesting, notwithstanding some slick 
mates” —J. H. S.; “ Not difficult. Has two beautiful 
mates ”—R. H. R. 

An expert problematist writes of the author of this 
set: “‘ He has fine ideas; but they are not adjusted 
properly. 1,005 could be made a great problem ; but in 
its present shape is a jumble.” 

In addition to those reported, G. P., got 999; J. C. 
Crenshaw, Central University, Danville, Ky.: J. 
McMurray, Luna Landing, Ark.; A. D. Weitbrec, 
University of California; E. H. Candor and R. J. 
Miller, Randolph, Nebr., 999 and 1,000; O. C. P., 1,001, 
1.002; A. V. M., L. H. C., Miss J. Houston, Troutville, 
Va.; Lyndon, Athens, Ga., 1,002. 


Napier’s Fine Play. 


Napier and Shoosmith tied in the Amateur cham- 


pionship for the Newnes Cup. In the “ play-off” | 


Napier won. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 





NAPIER, SHOOSMITH, | NAPIER. SHOOSMITH. 
White. Black. | White. Black. 
1 P—Q,4 P—Q.4 18 QO—R 4 3—K 2 
2P—QB4 P—K Ix9 Kt—K 5 P—K R3(c) 
i 4 j20 K R—Q sq Kt—Kt 5 





4 P—K 3 Kt—K B3 /21 Q—R5 Kt x Kt 
sKt—B3 Kt—B3 22Qx Kt Boo} 
6B—Q3 B—Q3 23Q0-Q4 B-OB,4 
7 Castles Castles i244 O-K Bg B—O3 

8 P—Q Kt 3 P—Q Kt 3 25 O—B 3 (d) Q—kKt 4 
gB—Kt2 B—Kt2 l26R—-Q 4 B—QB,4 
1oR—Bsq R—Bsq (a) |27 R—K B4 B—Q 3 
mexOP° KPz? 22 P—K R4 Q—K 2 
12B—B 5 R—R sq j29 Rx Kt BxR 
mex P Bx P 30 Kt x P Q—- 

14 B—Ktsq R—Ksq |31 R—B 6(e) Q—B sq 
15 Q—B2 Kt—Q Kt5 |32 Rx RP P—B,4 
16 Bs5(b) B—Q Bsq_ /|33 Q—R5 Resigns. 


174-Byg B—Q3 | 


(a) Px QO P followed by B--B 5 is better, as, apart 
from the loss of moves, this would give him the ad- 


vantage which is now given to White. 


(b) Bringing the Queen out into play on the King’s | 


side proves safer than it at first appears. 
(c) He can not otherwise move his K Kt. 


(d) The Queen has been driven about, but at last 
gains a more sheltered position, and at the same time 
4 ver strong one, as Black gets no chance to play 

~Kt 5. 


(e) The sacrifice was calculated to a nicety, and 
Black’s game is now hopeless. One of the most inter- 
esting features is the way in which White retained 
the advantage of the isolated Pawn. 


Lasker’s Chess-Magazine. 


The second number (December) of this valuable 
publication has been received. It is full of good 
things. The game department is especially interest- 
ing to the student of Chess. One of the best articles 
is the editorial by Champion Lasker on “ Correspond- 
ence Chess.” 





' % On Long or Short 
Term Investments 











MoxeY received at any 
time in the year, yields 
5% = annum for every day 
we have it, You should lears 
how far our operations are 
removed from any element 
of speculation. Conservative 
investors will appreciate a 
plan affording all the se- 
curity and profit without the 
annoyance of individual 


mort; loans. Write for 
$25 upward, withdrawable particulars. 


on 80 days’ notice. Assets 1,700,000 
Investments bear Moy Surplus an Profits? ‘$160,000 


witha day received to da. 
rawn, ° SEIN, SAVES AND 

A le 
1139 Broadway, New York. 





Supervised by New York 
nking Department. 
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E chief consideration in buying a diamond is not the 
price quoted, but the real value of the goods offered, 
which is determined by the greatest brilliancy, the purest 

color, perfection in cut, shape and polish. These high qualities 


you will find in our goods. 


Any article illustrated in our catalogue will be sent by 
express without charge for your examination. 


Our Terms are 20 per cent. down 
and 10 per cent. per month. 
Transactions strictly confidential. Every pur- 
chase fully guaranteed. Liberal Exche. ges. 


Weare the Oldest Diamond House in the trade, having 
been established since 1843, and the fact that we import 
diamonds in the rough state and cut and polish them in our 


own lapidaries enables us to ~—_ 


of 15 to 25 per cent. 


ly the finest gems at a saving 
rite for our new catalogue, 


Edition 13—a Diamond Authority. Sent Free. 


J, M. LYON & C0., 65, 67, 69 Nassau St., New York 














The Ruins of Mitla 
The Catacombs of Guanajuata 
The Pyramids of Cholula 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey 


ARE ALL LOCATED IN 


MEXICO 


The Italy of America 


BEST REACHED VIA 


Southern 
Pacific 


OPERATING WEEKLY STEAMER SERVICE FROM 


New York to New Orleans 


Thence Rail via SUNSET ROUTE 


Inquire 


Bostox, 170 Washington St. 
§ 349 Broadway 
21 Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St. 
BALtm™orE, 210 No, Charles St. 


Yew York . : > 
N Yo Syracusr, 129 So. Franklin St. 

















SPRINC TOUR to SPAIN, 


Morocco, the Riviera, and France, including the | 
Touraine. Everything first-class. Party limited to 14. | 
Address L. MELANO ROSSI & CO., 83 State Street, Boston. | 


at LOWEST PRICES 
Special contracts with leading 
Publishers enable me to name 


inside prices on Magazines and 
Periodicals: By all means let me quote on the list you want 
New Catalogue and money-saving club plan now ready. Write 
to-day. . H. SUTTON, Dept. 12, Louisville, Ky. 

















Personally Conducted 
Tours to 


CALIFORNIA, 
COLORADO, UTAH, 
ORECON, 
WASHINCTON 
and MEXICO, 


VIA THE 


New York Central 
Lines 
Will move in December, Janu- 
ary, February, March, and May. 
For particulars, inquire of ticket agents of the 
New York Central Lines, or enclose a two-cent 
stamp fora copy of ‘‘ America’s Winter Resorts,’’ 


to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 

















ee 
FURE S27 vinckers STOP penionca’kpcctacien 


Temple Clasps ** stay put” so they won’t fall off, 
yet so gently you forget they are on. 

No pinch nor pull anywhere. Beauties, too. 
Our book. ‘* Eye-Logic,” tells all about them and 
it’s FREE. 

BRIGGS OPTICAL CO. 
351 C, Triangle Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Readers of Taz Lirrrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE [ EXICOGRAPHERS 


: FAsy CHAIR 





In this celumn, to decide questions concerning the correct | 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalis Standard Dictionary is | 
consuited as arbiter. 


*“A.L.S.,” Santa Ana, Cal.—**(1) Are both the fol- 
lowing sentences correct English and do they mean 
exactly the same: ‘I can but believe your proposition’ 
and *] can not but believe your proposition’? (2) Has 
*but’ any synonyms 7” 


(1) Both these sentences are grammatically 
correct, tho they have not exactly the same 
meaning. ‘I can not but believe your proposi- 
tion’’ means “I can not help believing,” etc.; 
while ‘I can but believe your proposition”’ 
means ‘I can only believe,’ etc., a much less 
strong assertion. (2) For synonyms of “ but”’ 
see Standard Dictionary under that word, or 
‘* English Synonyms, Antonyms, and Preposi- 
tions,’ by Rev. J. C. Fernald, published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 

“R. J. B.,” Plainfield, N. J.—‘* Will you please advise 
me whether the word ‘sometime’ used in the following 
sentence should be written as one word or as two 
words ; also whether if written as one word in this in- 
stance it is obsolete: “Sometime ago we requested you 
to furnish reports ’?”’ 


In this sentence it should be written as two 
words, ‘some time.” As a solid word it is an 
adjective or an adverb, for the meaning of 
which see Standard Dictionary, page 1707. 


“ W. H. L.,”’ Bayonne, N. J.—**In my morning paper 
I read in a despatch from St. Petersburg that ‘Two 
assistant ministers who opposed the “*zemstvos”’ have 
been transferred’ Can you give the meaning of the 
word and also tell me how it is pronounced 7” 


The aim of the editors of the Standard Dic- 
tionary in preparing that work was to supply 
one which would answer as far as pos- 
sible just such questions. The ‘‘zemstvo,’’ pro- 
nounced zems’tvo (“‘o’’ asin “‘no’’), is a Russian 
elective provincial assembly ,composed of landed 
proprietors and representatives of the artisans 
and peasants. It imposes local taxes, regulates 
matters of education, public heaith, roads, and 
the like, and forms a local board or municipal 
assembly, but practically has little independent 
authority. There is one for each district and 
another for the province. 


“Cc. G. C.,"" Hartford, Conn.—*To decide an argu- 
ment, please state what is a ‘Samurai.’ A claims he is 
a Japanese soldier belonging to the reserves; B that he 
is an irregular owing allegiance to a*daimio.’ What 
is the status of a ‘daimio’?”’ 

Under the Japanese feudal system which was 
abolished in 1871, a ‘‘Samurai’’ was a military 
retainer, a member of the soldier class. The 
“‘Samurai’’ sometimes included the ‘‘ daimio.”’ 
Under the same system a ‘“‘daimio”’ was one 
of the military chiefs owing allegiance to the 
Mikado. When feudalism was abolished the 
‘‘ daimios”’ surrendered their powers and privi- 
leges to him. 


“Pp. Cc. S.,”’ Canmer, Ky.—** (1) is not the word * with’ 
superfluous used in connection with the words ‘to be- 
gin,’ as commonly employed by writers in commencing 
a narrative? (2) Writers and orators, speaking of 
Washington, Jefferson, and other distinguished charac- 
ters, often allude to them in the plural, as Washingtons, 
Jeffersons, etc. By what grammatical authority are 
these names used in the plural when one individual 
only is referred to ?”’ 


(1) The word is superfluous. (2) We know 
of none, but usage sanctions the practise. 


*E. H. M.,”* Washington, D. C.—‘‘Is the word ‘con- 
siderable * correctly used in the sentence, * These works 
contain considerable military law’? If so, is that use 
elegant 7°’ 


It is correctly used, but it is not elegant: 
**m 'y"" is preferable. 
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6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $1.50 


‘One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 


Oneida Community. 
handles are handsomely engraved. 
rich and deep. 
desired, and will last for years. 


For Christmas 


Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 
They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 
Do not fail to order a set 


The spoons will please you. 


A set of these spoons makes an appropriate and a very 
pleasing Christmas gift, either for children or grown folks, 


HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 


(to Canadian points $1.75). 


Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 


Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For comfortable travel between Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, New York 


and Boston use the Lake Shore. 
“zoth Century Limited.” 


It affords the most complete service. 
For “Book of Trains’ and information about travel over this 


Route of the fast 


road write A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 











Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor. Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never ‘‘repeats.’’ 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fisher- 
ies—no adulteration possible. 

Not sold in bulk. You know you get 
the genuine when you receive the 
flat, oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 


SOLE AGENTS 





















CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 

Sem for the distressing and often 
—- fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO.CRESOLENE C@O., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 




























, a ¢ AND 
~<a BALDNESS 
but one way to tell the reason of baldness and 


talling hair, and, th 
ing hair,and that is by a microscopic examination of 
the hair itself. The particular disease with which your 
scalp is afflicted must be known before it can be intelli- 
gently treated. The use of dandruff cures and hair tonics, 
without knowing the specific cause of your disease, is 
like taking medicine without knowing what you are trying 
to cure. Send three fallen haira from your combi 
to Prof. J. H. Austin, the celebrated Bacteriologist, who 
will send you absolutely free a diagnosis of your case 
et on on _— = —— and scalp, and a sample box 0! 
e remedy which he will prepare specially for you. Encl 
2c postage and write to-day. — ” whe 


PROF, J. H, AUSTIN, 317 MeVicker’s Bidg- Chicago, Lb 


' The Royal House of Israel and Judah | 








SEE THAT CLIP? 


IiE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to \¢ in. in thickness, 
and can be used over and overagain. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records. cards, etc. Avoid unsightly 
pinholes in attaching second letters, 
business cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices. etc.’ Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City 


CASH BUVERS 
PR: WAITING FOR YOUR 


REAL ESTATE or BUSINESS 


No matter where located send me a full 
description of the property, name your 
lowest cash price, and my quick-sale 
system will get you the money. Don’t 
hesitate. Don’t think I can’t doit. Try 
me! Established 1881. Bank references. 
Vrite me to-day. FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 
Real Estate Expert, 7828 Adams Express Building, Chicago, Ills, 


WARM FEET 


The greatest comfort and luxury of modern 
days; magnetic fire under your feet; the great- 
est life-protector known; your feet keep warm 
all the time, even if standing in water, snow 
andice. Send stamp for book of information. 
THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., Chicago, II. 

117 Mentor Bldg. State & Monroe Sts. 


FACSIMILE 






































AN viniaaer wae we FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Stories in Rhyme 
For Holiday Time 


By E. J. WHEELER 
A holiday book of verse for young folks. 
Illustrated by Walter Satterlee. 4to, Cloth, 
illuminated cover, 102 pp. $1.00. 


“Bright, musical, and entertaining.’ 
pendent, New York. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


The Inde- 











By GEORGE 0. LITTLE 

Prof. of Pastoral Theology, Howard Univ., Washington 
An interwoven history of the royal houses of Israel and 
| Judah, beginning with the Israelites’ demand for a king, 
and ending with the return of the exiles from captivity ; 
| also a harmony of parallel passages in columns, line for 
line, showing at a glance the omissions, agreements, or 

disagreements of the two narratives. 
8vo, Cloth, 365 pages. Price, $3.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
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A City of Half a Million 














NITED STATES CENSUS reports show that there are 
from four to five persons in a family. The city of 
Boston, with 100,000 families, has a census population 
of half a million. To reach every soul in as big a 


community as the whole city of Boston is something 
of great value to an advertiser. 

















OR THE SIX MONTHS ending November 30, 1904 (in- 
cluding the summer season and all holidays) the net 
daily distribution of copies of The New York Press 
(deducting all copies returned as unsold) was an average 


of more than 100,000 a day. 













OR EVERY DAY in that six months The New York Press 
went to more than 100,000 families, or to as big a 


community of families as the whole city of Boston, 
with half a million population. 
















VERY ADVERTISEMENT in The New York Press in 


the last six months went before every soul in a population 
as large as all Boston. 














BOTH QUANTITY AND QUALITY 

















THE NEW YORK PRESS 


7-9-11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Awarded . ~ St.Louis _ 
Grand Prize 4 Exposition 
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Dividends _ Concessions 
Amounting to Over 


FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


Have Been Voluntarily Given 
odas w (0) (6 (— x ice) a ©) (0 lis exe) | (5 (od on 


The Prudential 


A Company Which is Actually Paying Out 
More Than its Obligations. The Best Guarantee 
of Liberal Treatment. 


Write for Policy Rates To day for Yourself or Your Family. . Dept. R. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
1 @)et, me ws DRYDEN, Prest. 3 Home Office: NEWARK, N.J. 











INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
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